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1956 SUMMER COURSES 


Organised by the Training Department 


BISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, CHICHESTER 


August Ist to 15th 


Two simultaneous courses for Actors and Producers. Lectures and rehearsals 
by professional theatre producers. Practical classes in Acting, Speech, Movement, 
Make-up, Production, Stage Management, Lighting, Costume and Property 
Making. Excursions to places of interest. The College stands in a lovely garden 
and is within a few miles of the sea and the Sussex Downs. 


ALNWICK TRAINING COLLEGE, ALNWICK CASTLE 
August 31st to September 9th 


A combined course for Actors and Producers. The Training College is housed 
in Alnwick Castle, historic seat of the Duke of Northumberland, surrounded by 
beautiful country. Excursions to Holy Island or to the Edinburgh Festival. 
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A TRAVELLING EXHIBITION on “DRAMA IN EDUCATION” 


is available for hire 


This Exhibition, which consists of stage models and properties made by pupils, 
and designs and photographs of school productions, is a copy in miniature of 
the Exhibition which was shown at Headquarters in 1955. In view of the success 
of the larger Exhibition and the many requests for the loan of material, the 
present Exhibition has been prepared in cases suitable for transport and display. 
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For details of the Summer Courses and Travelling Exhibition apply: The 
Training Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. Telephone: EUSton 2666. 
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HEINEMANN 
The Play Publishers 


THE CHALK GARDEN 
by Enid Bagnold 


This superb play which is now at the Haymarket Theatre 
will shortly be published in an illustrated edition 
8s. 6d. 


The Drama Library Series 

SOMEONE WAITING Emlyn Williams 

THE SNOW QUEEN Suria Magito and Rudolf Weil 
Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis 

THE LIVING ROOM Graham Greene 
Introduction by Peter Glenville 

SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 





English Text by Frederick May Pirandello 
TRESPASS Emlyn Williams 
CAVALCADE Noel Coward 
NOAH André Obey 


Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST Oscar Wilde 
Introduction by Sir John Gielgud 


TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS Maurice Baring 

FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS Containing: 
Birthday Message Tyrone Guthrie 
The Asset Robert Kemp 
Through a Glass, Lightly Robert Gittings 
Gossips John Allen 

SECOND BOOK OF ONE-ACT PLAYS Containing: 
Bernard Shaw in Heaven H. F. Rubinstein 
Port and a Pistol Hubert Nicholson 
The Devil’s Grandson Kenneth Lillington 
Vigil Emlyn Williams 

* * * 


ENCHANTING BELLAMY 
by Cyril Hughes Hartmann 
An amusing and delightful study of Georgiane Bellamy, the 
eighteenth-century actress. It is a fascinating story told with 
great charm and it provides a clear and authentic picture of the 
London theatre which this actress took by storm 


25s. Od. 
A Complete List of Plays and Theatre Books is available 


5s. Od. 
4s. 6d. 


6s. Od. 


5s. Od. 
4s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


4s. Od. 


4s. 6d. 
Ts. 6d. 
or 
ls. 6d. 
each 


5s. Od. 











WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., 


W.C.1 
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EVANS PLAYS 


ALL FOR MARY Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 
One set. 4m., 2f. No forecast of release. 
ANGELS IN LOVE Hugh Mills 


One set. 5m., 4f. Available for performance. 


THE BAD SAMARITAN William Douglas Home 


One set. 3m., 3f. Available for performance. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH Basil Thomas 
One set. 4m., 4f. Available for performance. 
COME ON, JEEVES P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton 


One set. 5m., 4f. Restricted availability. 
THE DASHING WHITE SERGEANT Gairdner and Pilcher 
One set. 4m., 2f. Available for performance. 
ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON Mabel & Denis Constanduros 
One set. 5m., 4f. Restricted availability. 
A GUARDSMAN’S CUP OF TEA Thomas Browne 
One set. 3m., 2f. Available for performance. 
I AM A CAMERA John van Druten 
One set. 3m., 4f. Restricted release, Oct. Ist, 1956 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 
One set, one inset. 4m., 5f. Available for performance. 
JOB FOR THE BOY Dennis Driscoll 
One set. 4m., 3f. Available for performance. 
KEEP IN A COOL PLACE William Templeton 
One set. 7m., 6f. Available for performance. 
A KIND OF FOLLY Owen Holder 
One set. 3m., 3f. Available for performance. 
MURDER STORY Ludovic Kennedy 
One set, one inset. 6m., 3f. Available for performance. 
NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 
One set. 3m., 4f. Available for performance. 
OFF THE DEEP END Dennis Driscoll 
One set. 4m., 4f. Restricted availability, Oct. Ist, 1956. 
THE POLICEMAN AND THE LADY _— Hackforth-Jones 
One set. 3m., 4f. Available for performance. 
A QUESTION OF FACT Wynyard Browne 
One set. 3m., 4f. Available for performance. 
WILD GOOSE CHASE Derek Benfield 
One set. 5m., 5f. Restricted availability now. 
Single copies of any of the above titles, 5|/— Postage 4d. extra. 
Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the 
publishers only. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


8521 




















Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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The following plays will be available for amateur production as from September 
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YRENCH’S | 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 











The undermentioned plays are now available for production by amateur com- 
panies. The acting editions are published at 5s. 4d. each including postage, unless 
otherwise stated. 

DEAR CHARLES. A comedy in three acts by Alan Melville, adapted from ‘Les 


Enfants d’Edouard” by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon and Frederick Jackson. One interior scene. 
7 males, 5 females. 


SABRINA FAIR. A romantic comedy in two acts by Samuel Taylor. One exterior 
scene. 7 males, 7 females. 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE. An occasional Fairy Tale in two acts by Terence Rattigan. 
One interior scene. 7 males, 6 females. 


MISERY ME. A comedy of woe in three acts by Denis Cannan, One interior scene. 
5 males, 2 females. 


SERIOUS CHARGE. A drama in three acts by Philip King. Two interior scenes. 
5 males, 4 females. 


UNCERTAIN JOY. A play in three acts by Charlotte Hastings. One interior scene, 
5 males, 4 females. 


TELL TALE MURDER. A drama in three acts by Philip Weathers. One interior 
scene. 4 males, 4 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. A play for women in three acts by Cyril Campion. One 
interior scene. 9 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 





Ist, 1956. The acting editions will be published during May at 5s. 4d. each. 


BOTH ENDS MEET. A comedy in three acts by Arthur Macrae. One interior scene. 
6 males, 2 females. 


THE MANOR OF NORTHSTEAD. A comedy in three acts by William Douglas 
Home. One interior scene. 5 males, 4 females. 


TIME REMEMBERED. A play in three acts by Jean Anouilh, translated by Patricia 
Moyes. One interior and two exterior scenes. 13 males, 4 females. 


THE LARK. A play in two acts by Jean Anouilh, translated by Christopher Fry. Basic 
setting. 16 males, 5 females. 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION. A play in three acts by Agatha Christie. 


Two interior scenes. Principal characters: 9 males, 4 females. Small parts and walk-on: 
15 males, 2 females. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: ‘TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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ONE SET 
4m., 7 f. 














ruree acts | LHE LATEST PLAY by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BLACKWATER 


based on 


Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


one of the first and still one of the 


greatest of all suspense stories. 


ALREADY PERFORMED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY MANY 
LEADING AMATEUR COMPANIES 
AND SCHEDULED BY MANY MORE. 


HOW ABOUT IT FOR 
YOUR SOCIETY? 


Price 4s. 2d. post free from 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 








Other 
Dan Sutherland 
Plays 


“Breach of Marriage’’ 
The famous “‘insemina- 
tion” play 


**The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy 
of the man who nearly 
stole £30,000 


**Mist Over the 
Mistletoe”’ 
A Christmas Comedy 
of Errors 


**The Man Who Lost 
A Day”’ 
A suspense one-acter 


‘**Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies’’ 
and 
**Six More Miniatures’’ 
Short fifteen-minute 
playlets from drama to 
farce 
































ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! Two riotous Comedy releases :— 
RELUCTANT HEROES by Colin Morris. 3 f., 8 m. 2 sets. 5/3 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f. 1 set. 5/3 


* * * * * 


Also now available: 


THE SECRET. TENT by Elizabeth Addyman. Emotional one-set drama. 3 m., 4 f. 
1 set. Books at 5/3 each (inc. postage) 


WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. A DAY BY — SEA. A play by N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played Hunter. 4 f., m. “Will rank among the 
in one). “‘This comedy has a special glow of major iments of the season.’’—Daily 
its own.”—Daily Mail. 5/3 Telegraph. 8/6 

= a Bag og yl new thriller by = THE PARAGON. Drama by Roland and 

sit Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Delightful family 
comedy by Roland Pertwee and Noel Streat- GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morle 
feild. 7 f., 5 m., 1 set. 5/3 ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. zi 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 7 . 

“satin . THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
— play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., oe” Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 
Sineu 7 3 sets. 6/11 

THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. "Kenneth 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., comedy adapted from the Italian by 7 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 


% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL %& 


Also available: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. play of ~— and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MS. copies available.) 3 f., 4.m., 1 set. (MS. copies available.) 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 


CUT FOR PARTNERS. A new and gay 
comedy by Barry Phelps. 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
(MS. copies only.) 


Reading copies available for purchase of DRY ROT, by John Chapman, 
at 5/3, but this play is NOT yet available for amateur production. 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
Free List of One Act Titles sent on request 


Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 














BE SURE—| | citizen House 


LTD. 


INSURE THEATRICAL 


COSTUMIERS 











@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
e Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 


@ Reasonable Rates 











THE 
@ Advisory B 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE pcaieniuen 
INSURANCE POLICIES 21 GREEN PARK, BATH 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 
s 








HALL & 


issued ONLY through D | XO N LTD. 
REX THOMAS 


(Insurance) LTD. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS - CARPETS 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
Head Office: COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
COPTHALL HOUSE, SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
COPTHALL AVENUE, PAINTING) +* ROSTRA 


LONDON, E.C.2 


NT 





Telephone: NATional 0691/2 


19 GARRICK ST., [adll] | 
Telegrams: Rexsurance,Stock, London LONDON, W.C.2 | ‘ 
STAGE 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR EQUIPMENT, 
* 1930, 8331 












































THEATRE FURNISHINGS 
You will be wise to make use of our long C A P E 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES OF 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


SEATING AND CARPETS ( } I i ISWI( K 
Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Bedworth. Nicholas Chamberlaine School. 
Birmingham. Hebrew Congregation Hall. 
Birmingham. Moseley & Balsall Heath 
Institute. 

Clackmannan. Town Hall. 
Ilkley. Kings Hall. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. D. & H.[O. Wills. 
Renfrew. Town Hall. 


Smethwick. Birmingham Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Co. Ltd. 


Workington. Playgoers Club. 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. for 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 SCENERY 





























and 

UAL AL LAL AL 

meee DRAPERY 

CORRY 

S 

Stage Curtains 

Equipment 

and 

Scenery 

¥ 
Enquiries to: SUTTON LANE 
WATTS & CORRY LTD. CHISWICK, W.4 


305 Oldham Road, 


CHIswick 2828 
MANCHESTER, to 
Catalogue free. 





























COSTUMES SCENERY 
STAGE CURTAINS 


& PROPERTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR HIRE AND SALE 


STAR COSTUME AND 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


TELEVISION CONTRACTORS 
PERIOD AND PANTOMIME 
COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 

Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good condition. 


78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401-2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


5 mins. from Mansion House. Bus or Under- 
ground. | min. from Aldgate East Station. 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
394 tip-up seats. Air-conditioned. 
Orch. pit. Full lighting equipment. 
Perfs.: £14-£16/16/-. Evg. Rehs. £6/6/-. 
Large stage. Dressing rms. accom. 50. 
Apply Theatre Director, 
28 Commercial Street, E.1. 




















TELEPHONE : 
TEMPLE BAR 7484-5 


BISHOP SOUND & 


ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE COSTUME STUDIO 
SALISBURY 


Period Plays Correctly Dressed 
Fancy Dress for Adults and Children 
Moderate Charges 


87 HARNHAM ROAD, SALISBURY 
Tel.: SALIsBuURY 4351 











ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
WHitekall 8528 





Recommended by the British Drama League 
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GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
edit Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD : HACKNEY - LONDON . E:°8 


Telephone AMHerst 3171! 

















SCENIC COLOURS 


Canvas and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE FRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 





Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 




















(Dept. D.) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
FUR RUGS AND SKINS fn oe eae 
STUFFED ANIMALS widths & qualities 
BIRDS 35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
HUNTING TROPHIES White Cotton Duck 
THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
— aa ak a Gee Gas en ee Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
ee ee We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
EST. 1850 
wa RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD. 
AND SONS 23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. 


























Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


Catalogue Free 


EAVES HANDICRAFTS 
18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 








THE 
“United” 
INSURANCE POLICY 


for Amateur Dramatic & Operatic 
Societies, issued by the 


United Standard 
Mnsurance Company Ltd 


“All Risks” on Scenery, Furniture, 
Lighting, Equipment, etc. Legal 
Liability to the Public, Members and 
Employees. 
Per Production £100—Premium £1.0.0 
£500—Premium £1.7.6 
Annual Policy (all Productions)— 
£100—Premium £3.10.0 
£500—Premium £4.10.0 


Cover against abandonment of the 
performances and Personal Accident 
benefits for the Cast and other members 
are available at very low premiums. 

For full details write to:— 

D. FITZ-GIBBON & CO., 
Insurance Brokers & Advisors, 
62-63 QUEEN ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel.: CITY 1501 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
Is. 8d. post paid. 
Copies from the Publisher, 


LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 
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The Stage Lighting 
Specialists 





PORTABLE 
DIMMER PANELS 


As supplied to many Touring Companies, Edu- 
cational Authorities and Amateur Societies. 
Illustrated—Six way Portable panel, six Dim- 
mers at 1,000 watts max; each with blackout 
switch. 


* 


Send for our new 
descriptive 30p. Brochure 





Other Major Products— 
Spotlights Floods 
Telescopic Stands 

Cinabex U.V. Lighting 
And all Stage Lighting 
Equipment 














Major Equipment Co. Ltd. 
Gorst Road, London, N.W.10 
ELGar 804! (5 lines) 


Showroom 40 Parker St., W.C.2 CHA 9170 
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ESTABLISHED 1840 


MORRIS ANGEL 
& SON, LTD. 


THE LEADING THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
MODERN & PERIOD COSTUMES 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
ONLY ADDRESS 


Phone: TEMple Bar 5687—5 lines Theatridio, Westcent, London 























** SIMMONS - suce. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS IN 


[Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 
2 CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 
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In addition to the supply of every type of 


DECORATIVE || general stage lighting and switchboards, 


- FITTINGS | Strand can provide practical period fittings 
iti on hire. 


ye 


Write for special Decorative Fittings catalogue. 


Anyone primarily concerned with the technical 





HUGE DEPARTMENT 
STRAND ELECTRIC ; ; : 
pa |) aspects of theatrical production will find much 


useful information in our house journal “TABS”. 


Applications for inclusion on the free list should be sent to :— 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO LTD 
29 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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EDITORIAL 


E are all aware of the revolution which has changed British society, and 

we know much more than our fathers about the nature of human 

personality and human relationships. But when we look in the “‘mirror”’ 
which the theatre is supposed to hold up to nature we see little reflection of this 
knowledge or this change. The drama of social purpose, a river in spate when 
Shaw and Galsworthy were writing, has dwindled to a trickle in Mr. Priestley’s 
day. Little of the drama that has succeeded it shows either the process or the 
results of social change. A visitor to a West End theatre could quite easily find 
himself looking at 1956 clothes on the backs of pre-1939 characters; if the 
characters do correspond to their garments, it is only in surface behaviour. He 
will have to choose his play very carefully if he is to experience the change in 
thought and feeling, the profound difference in the approach to human relation- 
ships, which are the real and proper material of drama to-day. 


Is this the dramatist’s fault? We believe not. Or the fault of the audience? 
We are sure that the reverse is true. The audience of to-day is different from its 
predecessors, and the change is in a hopeful direction. Those who sigh for the 
days of evening dress at the show after a good dinner bemoan the loss of a sense 
of occasion in theatre-going. It is a loss: but can we not set against it greater 
gain? The audience is now much more of a unity: for the small proportion to 
whom the show was an occasion, we have substituted a clear majority to whom 
it is an eagerly sought experience to be relished and appreciated in detail. For 
the audience of to-day is a serious one; it observes more exactly, listens more 
carefully and appraises ideas more acutely than the audience of yesterday. The 
contraction of the theatre in the last few years, through the Entertainments Tax 
and other causes, has been catastrophic. But of the theatres which stand above 
the flood many represent a policy more enlightened and of higher standard than 
could be found in the more prosperous past. The fact that this policy depends for 
its continuance on an enlightened audience is the best proof that such an 
audience exists. 


That audience will never be sure of getting the drama it deserves, however, 
until the structure of our theatre is changed. In France, the drama of to-day is 
fertile of ideas: a play shows not just a slice of life but a view of life. These ideas 
flourish in a theatre as commercial as our own; but only because the drama has 
always been accorded, in French civilisation, the dignity of an art. They have 
had an unbroken chain of National, and now Regional, Theatres down the 
centuries to witness to that concept; and this has conditioned the demand in the 


commercial field. The shortage of dramatists to portray the meaning of con- 


temporary British life is largely an artificial shortage, due not to lack of ideas 
among writers but to lack of dignity in the theatre itself. 


“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA” at the Old Vic. Paul Rogers as Pandarus, Wendy Hiller 
as Helen and Ronald Allen as Paris, in Tyrone Guthrie’s Edwardian-style production. 
Photograph by Houston Rogers. 








PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


OT Frederic Chopin’s celebrated 
N Funeral March but the mordant 

gaiety of The Waltz of the 
Toreadors shall play in this quarter’s 
notes on the London theatre. The latest 
of M. Anouilh’s plays to reach us has 
mercifully not been travestied in cross- 
ing the channel; though oddly enough 
it was travestied in Paris, where clumsy 
acting turned it almost into Grand 
Guignol with a decidedly unpleasant 
flavour. Its surface trimmings are by 
no means sugared, it is true; but only 
wilful blindness could find offence in 
the predicament of General St. Pé. 
This ageing rake and gallant soldier 
stole M. Anouilh’s earlier Ardeéle. 
Physical courage, vigour, enterprise 
have buoyed him up through life; 
moral cowardice has dragged him 
down. His is a sorry little situation, far 
from rare; and M. Anouilh has demon- 
strated this with superb theatrical 
virtuosity. 

Hardly less admirable is the skill 
with which Peter Hall has produced its 
lightning changes of mood and pace, 
made it uproariously funny, and left 
its essential pathos to speak for itself. 
Hugh Griffith perhaps feels especially 
at home in Anouilh — recall his 
scabrously dreaming old rogue in Point 
of Departure; he plays (at times neighs) 
General St. Pé with immense, whiskered 
relish — wearily, angrily, shamefully 
running to his embittered wife (Beatrix 
Lehmann, gaunt and ghastly, rising 
from her sickbed like a dreadfully comic 
spirit of damnation); recoiling tetchily 
from his near-idiot daughters; giving 
worldly advice to a young man who 
puts it all too readily into practice; 
uneasily observing at close quarters the 
one woman he has treated with respect, 
for seventeen years keeping her on 
a pedestal (Brenda Bruce combines 
flowery charm, primness, desire and 
frustration with the most delicate tact) ; 


scurrying all agog into corners with 
housemaids; relaxing suspiciously with 
his old friend the doctor (Walter Hudd, 
a splendid foil, dry and calm and tired 
as an old biscuit); or, alone, pricking 
up his ears, straightening his creaking 
back as the distant bugles chime, 
remembering himself when young, or 
rather —and_ better still — forgetting 
himself when old. Sustained by Mr. 
Griffith’s combination of warmth and 
brilliance The Waltz of the Toreadors 
remains in terms of sheer theatrical 
excitement a marvel and a joy. 

Next, another weak man in a strong 
situation, and another very fine per- 
formance: Paul Scofield’s in The Power 
and the Glory. He plays a little priest in 
a province of Mexico twenty-five years 
ago—a land where the Church has 
been destroyed. He is in fact the only 
priest left—and not a_ good one. 
Hunted, tempted to escape, a drunkard 
with an illegitimate child to his dis- 
credit, somehow he is kept afloat by 
the straw of his vocation. Mr. Scofield’s 
cropped, hunched, furtive creature, 
mean-voiced, timid but not quite 
humble, seemed in all his misadventures 
—-serving an interrupted and forbidden 
mass in a remote village, bickering for 
brandy, haggling over the price of a 
baptism, buying illicit wine for mass, 
watching it drunk by cruel fools—a 
marvellously complete character, pro- 
jected without a false note. (One 
cannot, alas, say the same for the rest 
of the acting; surely, somehow, English 
players can get nearer to peasants and 
Latins than the genteel caricatures we 
were given? Still, Henzie Raeburn’s 
distressed gentlewoman, in the murk 
of the overcrowded prison, spoke poig- 
nantly de profundis.) Peter Brook’s 
production with its fine pace and 
timing and Wakhevitch’s sets splen- 


didly captured the heat and horror of 


a crumbling dentist’s surgery, a rickety 
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BRENDA BRUCE and HUGH GRIFFITH in “The Waltz of the Toreadors,” by Jean Anouilh, at 


the Criterion Theatre. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


hut, a sweating hotel room, a com- 
munal cell in a prison—light blazed, 
shadows clustered. Mr. Scofield’s per- 
formance gave point and poignancy 
to all. 

Now, not to appear a misogynist, a 
tribute to our two finest actresses, both, 
by unnatural extravagance, acting in 
the same play. In The Chalk Garden 
Edith Evans returns in splendour. As 
Mrs. St. Maugham she rules a house- 
hold of eccentrics, including a stroke- 
stricken butler (off stage) who sym- 
holises the superbity of her Edwardian 
youth, an hysterical houseman and a 
grand-daughter whose teenage extrava- 
gances, like the foibles of her elders, 
are magisterially cosseted. With a 
basket of flowers on her arm or a glass 
of wine in her hand Dame Edith’s great 


lady peers out at what she chooses to 
see of the world in a mist of querulous 
benevolence—a benevolence, however, 
closely linked with dependence. The 
sentences flow like banners down the 
wind, curiosity lights up the guarded, 


equable eyes—and almost brings about 
her downfall. For curiosity (very under- 
standable curiosity) engages, as lady 
companion for the grandchild, Miss 
Madrigal, who is clearly a strange 
woman; and Miss Madrigal’s passion- 
ate kindness breaks up the self-protec- 
tive bubble of the house by thrusting 
her own dreadful secret into its midst. 
Miss Ashcroft plays her with an 
enchanting _ reser melting into 
warmth, withdrawing into sulks, blaz- 
ing up into indignation; the turn of her 
head, the stiff tilt of her seated body, 
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the sensible set of her feet express her 
life, though not the frightful pressures 
which have moulded it. These are fine 
performances, though neither actress is 
perhaps much extended. They are 
finely supported by Felix Aylmer, the 
model of all good judges, and George 
Rose, tender, gay and troubled as the 
distraught manservant; and Sir John 
Gielgud has produced with a modest 
delicacy which is far from anaemic. 
Enid Bagnold has devised for her play 
a curious stylised speech, lying some- 
where between Wilde and Christopher 
Fry, with a touch of Ivy Compton 
Burnett; the result is a pleasant little 
piece—unwise to claim more for it. 
After the champagne, the nourishing 
cordials and milk-drinks. At the Royal 
Court in Sloane Square George Devine 
has gallantly set up his English Stage 
Company, which proposes to introduce 
not only new plays but new playwrights. 
In this urgent quest all must wish it 
well. A start was made with Angus 
Wilson’s The Mulberry Bush; turning 
from short stories and the novel, this 
acid writer has not quite arrived in the 
theatre. Alive with subjects for discus- 
sion, his tale of two elderly humanitar- 
ians who, in their zeal for good works, 
have lost sight of humanity, only 
smouldered on the stage. The com- 
pany’s second production — already 
seen, like The Mulberry Bush, at Bristol, 
even as The Waltz of the Toreadors has 
long since been done at Nottingham 


was Arthur Miller’s melodrama of 


witch-hunting in seventeenth-century 
Massachusetts, The Crucible: a good, 
strong play, with no straining after 
parallels with ideological witch-hunting 
to-day, and a most skilful compromise 
with archaic speech. Here, too, the 
ladies stole the acting honours: Rosalie 
Crutchley brought to a loving but 
bruised and inhibited wife a haunting 
quality of stilled pain, her steady eyes 
and controlled movement expressing a 
world of feeling. As a profoundly silly 
girl, Joan Plowright pitched exactly a 
note wavering between frivolity and 
hysteria; and Mary Ure composed an 


effective little image of bleached 
wickedness. Both these plays, by the 
way, were done with impressionist sets 
—a matter of screens, hanging beams 
and a little furniture—which were 
imaginative, stimulating, and, I should 
suppose, economical. 

The Puritan seventeenth century, all 
shovel hats, preachers and witches 
cropped up again in a strange little 
verse play at the Arts, Darkling Child. 
Its authors, W. S. Merwin (a young 
American) and Dido Milroy, toyed 
with protestantism, royalism, puritan- 
ism, lesbianism and incest, but des- 
pite a handful of neat coups de thédtre 

and a high-pressure performance in 
the manner of Eileen Herlie by Mar- 
garet Whiting—defeated themselves by 
a diction which tottered between the 
fustian, the colloquial and the meta- 
phor-mad. 

Almost equally odd, at times, was 
the language in The Good Sailor; but 
after all this was mostly Herman 
Melville’s choice, and he is in some 
quarters almost Holy Writ to-day. This 
adaptation of Billy Budd had fine 
moments and deserved more attention. 
Reece Pemberton’s sets and Frith 


Banbury’s direction conjured a series of 


powerful stage pictures on board a 
British ship of the line—all beams, 
lanterns, ratlines and shrouds. Philip 
Bond played firmly and agreeably the 
tiresomely blond, good-natured, doom- 
ed young hero; Leo McKern’s master- 
at-arms, bitterly twitching his swagger- 
stick of authority, embodied misery as 
well as malignity; André Morell cap- 
tured, as the noble-natured captain, a 
warm dismay at the clash of these two, 
who had ‘broken man’s compromise 
with good and evil.” 

One Bright Day, a more or less strong 
drama, modestly exercised the granitic 
elegance of Clive Brook as a manu- 
facturing chemist, Derek Farr as an 
unscrupulous young thruster and—too 
briefly—Naunton Wayne’s crackling 
ruefulness as a shifty but charming 
devotee of his dividends. Doctor Jo 
(with Sonia Dresdel prowling in the 











PAUL SCOFIELD as the Priest in ‘‘The Power and the Glory,” adapted from Graham Greene’s 
novel by Denis Cannan and Pierre Bost, at the Phoenix Theatre. 


title role) represented the low ebb of 
the English theatre; a domestic piece 
of unrelieved banality unredeemable 


even by a fine performance from 
Barbara Couper as a distraught wife. 

Comedy has been represented only 
by a cupful of small beer. Gerald 
Savory’s A Likely Tale was envisaged 
in production no doubt, if not in the 
writing, as a vehicle for Margaret 
Rutherford and Robert Morley. An 
excellent first act served to remind us 


of what we were in danger of forgetting, 
that these two players are fine actors 
and not merely buffoons: here she was 

and indeed remained through the 
play—often exquisite as a silly old 
woman who had once been a beautiful 
girl, and gay; he was sagging and sub- 
dued as a foolish, port-sodden old 
fuddy-duddy. But when Mr. Morley 
had amused us with a quick-change act, 
transforming himself into his own son, 
he bounded about the stage more 
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tediously than I should have thought 
possible. The sentimental contrivances, 
the hospital humour and family pathos 
of Ring for Catty were put over without 
difficulty by Patrick McGoohan and 


William Hartnell, and with con- 
spicious intelligence and edge by Mary 
Mackenzie, an actress new to me. 
The real new flavours came else- 
where —in the gay, macabre and 
francophil little revue Cranks, and in 
The Threepenny Opera, which despite a 
rather tame performance woke us up. 
In Caspar Neher’s Dickensian brothel 
and pop-shop, Weill’s acrid music 
survived its largely inexperienced cast 
(inexperienced, I mean, in this genre) 
and what was I take it an American 
version of Brecht’s rewriting of The 
Beggar’s Opera. Brecht of course is the 
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and EDITH EVANS with Mavis Walker 


in “The Chalk Garden” at the 


magic key and soon, no doubt, we shall 
be deluged with Brechtiana. Signs of it 
were detectable even in The Power and 
the Glory, where Harry Corbett and 
Robert Marsden indulged in what for 
their sakes I hope was calculcated over- 
acting. The method was seen to better 
purpose in The Good Soldier Schweik 
(strange how the avant-garde in our 
theatre seems always so old-fashioned !). 
Maxwell Shaw gave the dodgy little 
conscript a pleasing cockney vigour; 
Joan Littlewood’s handling of the 
deliberately crude, clowned, carica- 
tured production was firm and to my 
mind fast enough. 

In a generally enjoyable revival of 
Shaw’s cruel, casual farce Misalliance at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith (the first toot, 
I suppose, on the trumpets of the 
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‘entenary celebrations) several young 
men were either Brechtian or bad, or 
both, in terms of overacting. Not so 
Miriam Karlin, who tore splendidly 
through the rampages of the Polish 
aviatrix; not so Roger Livesey, who 
wheezed through the rampages of the 
elderly, rich, argumentative manu- 
facturer; above all not so Donald 
Pleasence, who cringed, leered, snarled 
and whined through the aspirations, so 
soon deflated, of the wretched little 
grouse-ridden clerk with absolute 
success of touch, resembling a mad 
tortoise. 

In John Clements’s revival—set in a 
charmingly fanciful panorama of Bath 
by Peter Rice—of The Rivals, Mr. 
Clements himself judged the difficult 
Sir Anthony to a nicety and graded his 
rages with fine precision; Laurence 
Harvey and Paul Daneman, too, wittily 
contrasted the gaily masterful and 
Byronically despondent lovers. But 
somehow Kay Hammond pouted her- 
self to pieces, Athene Seyler gasped and 
goggled with desperate abandon, and 
the rest of the cast . . . well, no matter. 

At the Old Vic things have gone well 
in the vigorous, swashbuckling way they 
have there. The old device of alternat- 
ing two players as Othello and Iago 
brought Richard Burton and John 
Neville into partnership and rivalry; 
with Mr. Burton giving us a subdued 
and intermittently stertorous Moor, 
Mr. Neville a crudely corner-boy Iago, 
the experiment seemed a failure. But 
reverse the roles and you reverse the 
verdict. Mr. Neville’s Othello, fine- 
drawn, passionate, proud, proved that 
the part can be effective even if played 
on a small scale. Mr. Burton’s Iago was 
wholly admirable: he looked the world 
straight in the eye, stepped boldly 
forward; only when he was alone did 
the sly, shuffling, bad small boy he had 
remained take charge. Michael Bent- 
hall’s production was fast and clear. 

Tyrone Guthrie’s characteristic pro- 
duction of Troilus and Cressida was much 
faster but not at all clear. However, his 
notion of giving the whole thing in an 
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Edwardian-Ruritanian setting, decor- 
ated with brio by Frederick Crooke, 
seems to me triumphantly successful. 
The stage is a blaze of trumpets, drums 
and highly polished leather. The 
Trojans stand at ease in yellow tunics 
and white breeches, the Greeks, eye- 
glasses at the ready, clank round in 
lubricious Hohenzollern rigidity. All 
this is more entertaining and more 
stimulating than a drift of indetermin- 
ate togas. Mr. Guthrie swirls his action 
round the stage with, on the whole, un- 
necessary vigour; and meanwhile, less 
forgivably, the pace is such that—given 
the present condition of verse-speaking 

the actors can make themselves heard 
but not understood. Though most of 
the time he might as well indeed have 
been speaking Greek, Mr. Neville’s 
scruffy Troilus makes the farewell strike 
home from a frame of buffoonery; 
Rosemary Harris is well suited to a 
Cressida from Kensington; Charles 
Gray’s Achilles—big, bold, contempt- 
uous, an Old Etonian Guards officer 
in a pet—was deliciously silly and 
dangerous; Thersites, expertly done by 
Clifford Williams as a sneaking civilian 
tout, somehow failed to be funny. 

Pandarus, however, was very funny 
indeed. A morning-coated, brightly 
buttonholed, gleefully whinnying Paul 
Rogers resisted nearly all temptation 
to warm things up still further. He 
judged to perfection his binoculared 
commentary on the returning Trojans; 
burst into Helen’s boudoir (where a 
bedizened Wendy Hiller sat strumming 
at a gilded grand piano) like an old 
buck reeking of Romano’s; did _ his 
matchmaking with a horrifying leer, 
drew the play to its dark conclusion, 
in the sadly savage little ditty, wagging 
a tired old forefinger. In every turn of 
the head, in the daintily angled leg 
and pointed toe Mr. Rogers was of his 
period—that of a civilisation turned 
rotten-ripe; and unlike most of his col- 
leagues he even managed, amidst the 
hurly-burly, to hint at some of the 
serious things Shakespeare said in this 
wise and bitter play. 











OUTDOOR HISTORICAL DRAMA 


By ARNOLD COLBATH 


NEW theatrical phenomenon 
of impressive proportions was 
begun eighteen years ago in 
North Carolina and has since spread 
with increasing momentum through 
the south-eastern United States. 
Paul Green’s The Lost Colony, first 
produced at Manteo on the Carolina 


coast in 1937, marked the beginning of 


the popular outdoor historical drama. 
Other plays followed in quick succes- 
sion, with new ones scheduled to open 
each year. Among the most well-known 
and successful of these have been The 
Common Glory at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia; Unto These Hills at Cherokee, 
North Carolina; and Horn In The West 
at Boone. Each of these has run for at 
least five summers. 

These plays have been variously 
styled ‘“‘historical drama,” ‘‘outdoor 
drama” and ‘symphonic drama.” 
Whatever one chooses to call them, 
they represent a dynamic, growing 
form, uncertain, blundering but colour- 
ful, exploratory and full of possibilities. 
They could revolutionise the American 
theatrical scene. 

Their implications are increased 
when one considers these against the 
depressing background of the American 
theatre as represented in New York 
City. Whereas twenty-five years ago 
224 plays were produced in the Broad- 
way environs in seventy-five theatres, 
to-day less than sixty plays open each 
season in thirty-one old-fashioned, 
uncomfortable and very expensive 
theatres. 

Meanwhile, in three largely rural 
southern states, the historical dramas 
are attracting during the summer 
months thousands of spectators, many 
of whom have had little opportunity 
to see plays before, either on Broadway 
or anywhere else. They are introduced 
to the theatre in sparkling modern 


structures, erected at a cost of $50,000 
to $100,000. These dramas have nearly 
all been initiated locally and have 
stemmed from the enthusiasm of citizens 
for the stories and traditions of their 
region. They have frequently been 
produced to celebrate the centennial of 
an historical event. Sponsored by local 
historical societies, colleges and com- 
munities, the producing units are 
financed through private gifts and are 
incorporated as non-profit institutions. 

The most recent of the dramas, 
Wilderness Road at Berea, opened last 
summer and played to an audience of 
nearly 60,000 people during July and 
August. During its second season that 
figure should be sizeably increased. 
This success has occurred without the 
blessing of a  first-string Broadway 
critic, the sanction of the New York 
public, or the magnet of a star per- 


former. Berea is a little community of 


some 3,000 people in the southern 
Appalachian foothills of eastern Ken- 
tucky, noted chiefly for its fine handi- 
crafts and for Berea College. The 
citizens are for the most part farmers 
of Scotch, Irish, and English descent. 
In the back-towns and by-ways one 
may still hear the ancient ballads and 
hymns transported to these shores from 
Elizabethan England and handed down 
from generation to generation of moun- 
tain folk. 

Berea College is a unique institution. 
Since its founding a hundred years ago 
it has provided free education to the 
sons and daughters of mountain people 
who might not otherwise have had the 
advantages of higher education. In 
exchange for their tuition students do 
the maintenance work of the campus 
and produce weaving, pottery, baskets 
and furniture, which are sold on the 
open market. Founded by John Fee 
and Cassius Clay, idealists, men of God, 
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men of vision, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of civil war, prejudice, poverty 
and depression, Berea College has con- 
tinued to honour the principles of 
Christianity and the ideals of demo- 
cracy. In an area struggling to-day 
over the segregation of negroes, Berea 
College welcomes the negro with the 
white student. 

It was this story and these ideals 
that Berea College wanted to re- 
emphasise and celebrate on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of its founding. 
Nearly $200,000 was received in 
private gifts to clear the land, build 
the magnificent amphitheatre, and pro- 
duce the play. Paul Green, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright, and_ the 
prime mover of this new dramatic 
form, was commissioned to write Berea’s 
story. Green has previously written 
several dramas for outdoor theatres, 
including The Lost Colony, The Common 
Glory, and Faith of Our Fathers. Dr. 
Samuel Selden, head of the Depart- 
ment of Drama at the University of 
North Carolina, was engaged to direct 
the production. (Dr. Selden is also 
director of The Lost Colony.) 

One reaches the Indian Fort Theatre 
at Berea after a three-mile drive from 
the centre of town. It lies deep in the 
shelter of a forest, away from the noise 
and bustle of traffic. Across the back 
and top of the amphitheatre is a large- 
roofed gallery in which audiences may 
take refreshment and purchase the 
lovely craft work of the Berea students. 
During the intervals one may even 
watch the working of the potter’s wheel 
and the loom. From this gallery the 
1,791-seat amphitheatre, open to the sky, 
slopes gently toward the stage in 
generous aisles and comfortable rows of 
plastic and aluminium seats. 

The main stage is a level of stone and 
concrete 75 feet wide, with large stages 
adjoining it on either side. The three 
stages are backed by high, stained wood 
walls and wings. There is a spaciousness 
and comfortable grace in the design of 
the theatre, without any loss of neces- 
sary intimacy and contact between 
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players and audience. The side stages 
curve around in an arc to partially 
envelop the audience and entrances can 
be made from the sides nearly halfway 
back in the “house”. Acoustics seem 
nearly perfect. Since there is no pro- 
scenium or curtain, the audience, as it 
enters the theatre, can already see on 
stage the country church and mountain 
used in the first scene of the play. 
Other units rest on wagons in the 
wings, to be moved silently into place 
in the darkness between episodes. 
Though the Indian Fort Theatre is an 
outdoor theatre there is nothing make- 
shift about it. Like others of this kind, 
it was especially designed for the parti- 
cular purpose it serves, and contains 
the finest of lighting and sound equip- 
ment, wagon stages, and all the 
appurtenances for audience comfort 
and modern stagecraft. 

Naturally, in an area as thinly popu- 
lated as Berea, an audience must be 
sought from great distances after the 
first few performances if the drama is to 
run for an indefinite number of seasons. 
The theatre, like most of the others, is 
situated near one of the great through 
highway arteries leading to cosmopoli- 
tan centres both north and _ south. 
Thousands of tourists pass over these 
highways each summer during the 
American vacation season and form 
the bulk of support. 

My impressions of the audience at 
Berea last year were very similar to 
what I had observed the previous 
summer at Unto These Hills in the 
Cherokee Indian reservation. Here was 
no specialised audience with a parti- 
cular interest in the historical content 
of the dramas. It was composed of 
family groups and individuals of all 
ages, from every sort of geographic, 
economic, and social environment. 
Most of them were on holiday or week- 
end tours. They come to these theatres 
in a festive mood, often having eaten 
box lunches in the picnic accommoda- 
tions nearby. They do not approach 
the theatre with the “‘you show me” 
pose of the New York playgoer. They 
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“WILDERNESS ROAD,” at the 


as John Freeman. 


are not sophisticated, but in the best 
sense naive. Without prejudice or pre- 
conception, they are ready and anxious 
to be entertained. Here is an actor’s 
and producer’s dream audience, un- 
critical in any narrow or parochial way, 
in a state of mind to be seduced by 
good theatre, honest, and direct in their 
responses. They enjoy colour, spectacle, 
song and dance. For anyone with a 
professional interest in theatre they are 
perhaps the most exciting part of the 
experience. Here, one would imagine, 


Indian Fort Theatre, 
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audiences closer to those of the 
ages of great drama than can be found 
in any other type of theatre in the 
United States. 

It would be pleasant to report that 
the audience is getting what it deserves, 
because it is so cheerfully ready to 
enjoy and support it. Unfortunately, in 
these theatres so far, and JWilderness 
Road is no exception, there is no great 
drama, not even very good drama, to 
reward them. It is lively without being 
exciting, and impressive without being 
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moving or compelling. To a depressing 
degree it remains spectacle and drama- 
tic cliché. 

Wilderness Road tells the story of John 
Freeman, a composite of John Fee and 
Cassius Clay. Freeman too is an 
idealist, a pacifist, and a school teacher. 
He founds a tiny log cabin school 
(ancestor of Berea College) to teach 
the three R’s to the mountain youth 
and to propagate the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and American democracy. 
Civil war tears the region asunder. 
Allegiances are split between the Con- 
federate and Union cause. Freeman as 
a pacifist at first refuses to take sides. 
He wants to safeguard his school while 
everything else that is good is being 
destroyed. Confederate sympathy pre- 
dominates in the area and eventually 
the Union flag is torn down and Free- 
man’s school is razed by vigilantes (Ku 
Klux Klan). Finally Freeman sees that 
he must fight to preserve what he 
cherishes. He joins the Union forces, 
fights against his own brother, and is 
killed. In the final scene, amidst desola- 
tion and a country stunned by the 
ravages of war, Freeman’s body is 
brought home for burial. Confederate 
and Union sympathisers attend the 
funeral. Old wounds begin to heal and 


the school is re-opened in the name of 


Freeman’s ideals. 

The story is potentially dramatic and 
compelling stuff. Unfortunately it is 
still-born in the hands of Green, Selden, 


and company. The human conflict of 


brother against brother is never ex- 
plored. It is merely illustrated in 
tableaux and panorama. Freeman is a 
weoden, verbose symbol of the right, 
the good, the true and the beautiful. 
The characters are one-dimensional, 
stock figures invented to perform a 
naked function in the battle of good 
and evil. One soon recognises the 
various types as being common to each 
of these dramas. They and the plot 
have been drawn by the same bucket 
from the same well. No amount of local 
flavouring can make us think them any 
different from what is served up at 


Williamsburg, Manteo or Boone. The 
material of dramatic action is there in 
several corners of Green’s script, but it 
is by-passed in favour of montage, 
spectacle and pageantry. Ideas are 
never even talked about in an interest- 
ing or provocative fashion. They are 
merely announced and mouthed. Noth- 
ing in these dramas is as honest and 
touching as the ancient folk songs, such 
as Fair Margaret and Sweet William and 
Turtle Dove. The lovely simple words 
and melodies of the old ballads, and 
the poignancy of the old hymn O 
Heavenly Father, Come, merely emphasise 
the poverty of imagination in the script. 

From a production point of view 
Wilderness Road is interesting and colour- 
ful. The large stage, virtually three 
stages in one, allows for a wonderfully 
free flow of movement and variety of 
locale. In one scene a mother, urging 
her reluctant brood before her, enters 
down a level from the left side of the 
audience and onto the side stage. After 
a short scene there, during which she 
discourses firmly on the merits of ‘book 
larnin’,”’ the group crosses to the school 
house on the centre of the stage where 
lessons are already in progress. Shortly 
afterwards another character moves 
from the school to the right side stage 
and enters the Freeman house for the 
next scene. There is no tiresome wait 
for a shift of scenery. The lights are 
merely adjusted as the actors move 
from area to area to give a change of 
focus and the play continues. Entrances 
can be made from every possible direc- 
tion, down levels on either side of the 
audience, up a ramp from the back of 
the centre stage directly toward the 
audience, and from the many side 
wings. When the company of over 
seventy actors literally explodes on to 
the stage for the dance sequences the 
whole theatre instantly becomes a riot 
of colour and movement. More inti- 
mate scenes and interiors gain easy 
focus in the large space by a concen- 
tration of light and often by being 
played on the side stages nearer the 
audience. 
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ROANOKE ISLAND WATERSIDE THEATRE, Manteo, North Carolina, where ‘*The Lost 


” 


Colony” is performed. 


The movement of the actors in these 
theatres must be strong and dynamic 
in order to project vividly. Everything 
about the productions must be consider- 
ably larger than life. Actors need to 
perform with precision and care for 
exact definition in speech and gesture. 
These theatres can be a _ wonderful 
training-ground. Actors limited to the 
more inhibited styles of performance 
must change their ways or be lost. 

Despite what I have had to say about 
the scripts and the productions of these 
dramas, I confess that I have always 
left the theatres with a tremendous 


feeling of excitement about the possi- 
bilities inherent in the movement. This 
setting for theatre has a natural appeal 
to an American. It fits in with his 
penchant for travelling great distances 
to be with large gatherings of people 
to see big events. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to get American drama out of 
the kitchen, away from the pots and 
pans and away from the cause and effect 
of tiny neuroses. It is a fresh start, which 
can give the living theatre back to that 
great natural audience, the American 
public. The audience is ready: it only 
awaits a great playwright. 
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COUNTRY-HOUSE THEATRICALS 





IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By GYLES ISHAM 


d 


HE most famous country-house 

theatricals in the eighteenth cen- 

tury never took place! Not only 
did Sir Thomas Bertram’s unexpected 
return from Antigua prevent the per- 
formance of Lovers’ Vows at Mansfield 
Park from occurring, but (alas) Sir 
Thomas and his family were only 
creatures of Jane Austen’s brain. 

Nor can it be said that Miss Austen 
herself displayed any regrets at the 
failure of the theatrical plans of the 
Crawfords and Mr. Yates. It has been 
surmised that evangelical influences 
made her adopt the views of her 
heroine, Fanny Price, that “In a general 
light, private theatricals are open to 
some objections”, although she did not 
go as far as Mr. Rushworth’s opinion 
that “‘we are a great deal better em- 
ployed, sitting comfortably among our- 
selves, and doing nothing.” 

An aesthetic, as distinct from a moral 
objection to amateur theatricals was 
voiced by Edmund Bertram, before he 
had been won over by Miss Crawford: 
“T would hardly walk from this room 
to the next to look at the raw efforts 
of those who have not been bred to the 
trade—a set of gentlemen and ladies, 


who have all the disadvantages of 


education and decorum to struggle 
through.” Indeed, the merits of such 
performances may often have deserved 
such a stricture. 

The late Lord Willoughby de Broke 
in The Passing Years recalls how in the 
Victorian heyday, after an elaborate 
performance had been given at Comp- 
ton Verney before an invited audience, 
which included the outdoor staff, one 
of the cast, who had been much con- 
gratulated on his performance, asked 
the gamekeeper, who had been present 
but had given no opinion on the play, 
what he thought of it. He received the 


laconic reply, “I seen Macready’’: 
which is really Edmund Bertram’s view, 
since his sister held that nobody loved 
a play better than he did. 

However, I am going to recall some 
performances at Exton Park, near 
Oakham, given in the eighteenth 
century, and recorded in letters by one 
who did not share these views, and 
heartily enjoyed the amateur theatricals 
which she saw, although she modestly 
confessed she could not pretend ‘‘to be 
the least judge”’ of such things, 

Baptist Noel, fourth Earl of Gains- 
borough, apart from having been 
educated at Eton, professing himself a 
Tory, and marrying his gamekeeper’s 
daughter, appears to have been a fairly 
obscure Peer. The Complete Peerage, in a 
typical footnote, says of him: ‘His 
character as in his funeral sermon, by 
the Rev. John Skinner, is given in 
Collins, edit. 1779, vol. IV, pp. 51-52. 
It appears there as quite perfect, being 
also in no ways belied by his actions, 
inasmuch as they, apparently, were 
nil.”” But there are things that even the 
learned editors of The Complete Peerage 
do not know. Lord Gainsborough was 
an enthusiastic amateur actor. He had 
a neighbour, Mrs. Smith of Edmond- 
thorpe,* who in her letters to her dear 
friend, Miss Philippa Gee of Orping- 
ton,t described in graphic terms, the 
theatricals at Exton. Lord Gains- 
borough appears to have had a liking 
for original entertainment of all kinds. 


* She was born Margaret Horsman, of a 
Rutland family. She married Edward Smith, 
LL.D., of Edmondthorpe, and died in 1780 
in her seventy-second year. 


+ Philippa Gee in 1751 married, as his 
second wife, Sir Edmund Isham, Sixth Bart., 
of Lamport. Mrs. Smith’s letters to her con- 
tinued up to death in 1780. They are among 
the Carew MSS. at the British Museum. 











On June 20th, 1741, Mrs. Smith 
wrote to her friend: “‘I was last week 
at Lord Gainsborough’s to celebrate 
Lord Campden’s birthday,* which was 
made extreamly agreeable by the 
Novelty of the Entertainment, there 
was nothing out of the common Road 
till the Evening when a very pretty 
wilderness which is in the garden was 
illuminated after the manner of Vaux 
Hall, and in one of the openings there 
was a tent pitched where a cold enter- 
tainment was intended, but the evening 
not proving so favourable as we wish’d 
we were obliged to partake of that in 
the house.”’ It is pleasant to know that 
the English were just as determined 
then as now to disregard their climate 
in their plans, however much they were 
forced eventually to acknowledge its 
inclemency. 


The next recorded entertainment of 


Lord Gainsborough was not al fresco. 
Mrs. Smith describes it thus, in a letter 
dated October 28th, 1741: “In com- 
pliance to Dear Miss Gee’s request, 
I Defer’d answering her letter till we 
had been entertained with a Play at 
Exton, and have took the first oppor- 
tunity of writing since I was possess’d 
of the Prologue and Epilogue, that 
being the chief part that can be trans- 
mitted to Persons at a Distance, and 
that with the Dramatis Personae I have 
inclosed, indeed they did it most 
charmingly, I wish I could by my 
Description, give you the Idea of their 
Performance which it Deserves but | 
find it falls far short of my Power to do 
them so much justice or to give so much 
Pleasure, it was acted three nights, 
Tickets was not sent this time as they 
was last but it was gave out that any 
who had an inclination to Partake of 
the Divertion might have whatever 
Tickets they Pleas’d to send for, and 
therefore six coaches came every night, 


* Baptist (Noel), Viscount Campden was 
born at Greenwich on June 8th, 1740. He 
succeeded his father the “actor” Earl in 1751, 
but died at Geneva in 1759, aged nearly 
nineteen. His younger brother, Henry, became 
Sixth Earl of Gainsborough. 
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which was a vast ,deal for {the country, 
and where several of them liv’d five, 
or six miles off, but everybody seem’d 
to think themselves very well paid for 
the trouble of coming, and indeed 
I should have wonder’d if they had 
not; they talk of having two more at 
Xmas, which is to be the Seige of 
Damascus and the Orphan, but they 
have lost one of their actors, who was 
to have had a Principal Part in the 
Seige of Damascus, and I have not 
heard yet who is to supply his place, 
it was Sr. Brownlow Sherrard, the sad 
Catastrophe of whose Management 
and affairs I don’t doubt you have 
heard of.” 

In the “‘inclosure’? Mrs. Smith gives 
the cast, and copies of the Prologue, 
and the Epilogue “Spoke by the Young 
Ladies’. From these, we learn that the 
play was The Royal Convert ‘‘such scenes 
as flowed from Rowe’s immortal pen”’. 
Nicholas Rowe is perhaps more remem- 
bered to-day as a Shakespearean editor 
than as a dramatist. It was Rowe who 
divided the plays into those Acts and 
Scenes, which most modern editions 
still follow. But he was a prolific and 
popular dramatic poet, who became 
the Laureate. His Royal Convert was first 
staged at the Haymarket in 1707. It is 
clear from the Prologue that this was 
not the first play staged at Exton. 
Otway’s Venice Preserv'd, and Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Caesar had already been 
performed. This fondness for verse 
drama by the noble producer is 
interesting, and he takes glory in the 
fact that he promoted the native drama 
when the professional stage was 
swamped by French importations: 

Partial against ourselves this Civil Age 

To Foreign Favorites yields the Cowled 


Stage. 

The Players in the Royal Convert were: 
Hengist Ld. Gainsborough 
Aribert Mr. Noel 
Offa Mr. Townshend 
Seofrid Mr. Hunter 
Oswald Mr. Crane 

WOMEN 
Rodogune Miss Alice Heman 
Ethelinda Mrs. Hunter 
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The financial embarrassment of Sir 
Brownlow Sherrard * did not prevent 
Lord Gainsborough from staging a 
Christmas entertainment as he had 
planned, although a change of play 
was necessary. Mrs. Smith describes it, 
in an undated letter to her friend: 

“By way of finishing the Xmas 
Holidays Lord Gainsborough Propos’d 
having a Play acted at his House, and 
the first intention was to have none 
present at the Performance but a 
Private set of Company, which was 
only to be compos’d of those familys 
who had their friends engag’d in acting 
but he alter’d his mind, and very good 
naturedly sent Tickets round to all 
the Neighbourhood, who acknowledg’d 
themselves to be very well repaid, for 
the Fatigue of comeing so many miles 
in the cold as some of them did, by 
seeing so good a Play so well Per- 
formed, and indeed I think there was 


no room to Doubt of the sincerity of 


their applause, for it was acted much 
better than I ever saw any Play acted, 
since I can’t pretend to be the least 
judge of it. It was the Fair Penitent,t 
and I’ve said so much in praise of the 
action I’ll set down who they all were, 
with the characters they represented— 


Sciolto Mr. Hunter 
Altamont Mr. James Noel 
Horatio Ld. Gainsborough 
Lothario Mr. Crane 
Rossano . Mr. Hellins 
WOMEN 

Calista My Sir Alice 

[her husband] 
Lavinia Mrs. Hunter 


Lucilla Lady Betty Noel 

Lord Gainsborough gave all the ad- 
vantage to the Performance that it 
cou’d receive from scenes etc., for there 
is a large Dining Room which was 
formed into a Little Theatre, which 
look’d mighty Pretty, and really very 
like what it was intended to represent, 
there was two Epilogues spoke one by 
Lady Betty who is but ten years old: 
and the other by two of the young 





* Member of an old Rutland family. 


+ This was an adaptation by Rowe of 
Massinger’s Fatal Dowry. 
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ladies who are younger in the way of 
Dialogue. The first I have sent you, 
the other I reserve for Mr. Keek for 
I know it will just suit his taste.” 

Amateur actors must ever hope for as 
appreciative a spectator as Mrs. Smith. 
Lord Gainsborough indeed appears to 
have been an eighteenth-century Lord 
Bessborough, whose performances of 
verse drama at Stanstead achieved a 
high reputation. The fact that the 
former never achieved high office may 
have enabled him to concentrate on 
the drama. Mrs. Smith’s letters have 
only survived in part, and there is 
nothing else about theatricals, but we 
can be grateful to her for correcting the 
Editors of the Complete Peerage, who 
wrote off Lord Gainsborough as a 
cipher. 

The eighteenth-century fashion of 
country-house theatricals survived, and 
in the Victorian age Compton Verney, 
Rockingham Castle (where Charles 
Dickens appeared), and many other 
great houses kept up the tradition. At 
Hazelbeach, Northants, in the eighties 
“in Mr. Pell’s barn’ the one-act 
comedy Fish out of water and Shakes- 
peare’s Winter's Tale were performed on 
one evening! The cast was formed from 
the house-party at Lamport Hall and 
Hazelbeach Hill, where Albert Pell, 
M.P. for South Leicestershire, lived, 
and my great-uncle, Sir Charles Isham, 
wrote the Prologue: 

For these our efforts seek we no excuse 

The drama’s surely good, purg’d of abuse; 

E’en wicked Punch, the prince of foolish 

action, 

Arrests the passing sage through some 

attraction, 

What wise man, then, who seeks a pure 

delight 

Would spurn the great attractions of to- 

night? 

Mrs. Arthur James at Coton, and 
(more seriously) Lord Bessborough at 
Stansted, kept country-house drama 
alive in our own century. But country- 
houses, where they remain in private 
hands to-day, have no house-parties 
that stay long enough to rehearse plays, 
and Jane Austen’s “Christopher Jack- 











son’’ is not on hand to make the stage. 
All his time is spent on more “essential” 
work, such as keeping the roof from 
letting in the rain. Could such things 
be revived for the benefit of the “‘half- 
crowners” who visit the great houses 








to-day, and help their owners to keep 
them standing? They might, but I 
doubt if they would give such joy as 
Lord Gainsborough’s Fair Penitent did 
to his neighbours on that winter evening 
at Exton more than two centuries ago. 


GORDON CRAIG 
AND THE ENGLISH THEATRE TO-DAY 


The Editor invited Mr. Gordon Craig, who is at present living and working 
in the South of France, to write on ‘Music and the Play.” In reply he 
has sent us his impressions of the state of the English Theatre to-day. 


= HEY told me Heraclitus, they 
told me you were dead.” ... 


How annoying is bad news. One 
no longer says “how sad” lest one be 
suspected of sentiment, for I’m told that 
feeling is no longer polite. We know 
that Disraeli said—but bother Disraeli 
—you’ve heard that already. 

The bad news I have heard is not 
that Heraclitus is dead, but that the 
theatre is being mutilated, and that 
news has been arriving year by year. 
And now for some of it. One day 
writing to an old actor friend I referred 
to the pit and gallery with three cheers 
for them, and he answered me briefly 
“Have you not heard? There is no 
gallery, there is no pit. Pit is all stalls 
and gallery just a higher circle. All 
polite and prosperous, and more ‘chink’ 
comes in.” 

This struck me as bad news, but 
there goes the gong for lunch, and what 
is more, I thought, these losses are both 
front-of-house failures. The stage itself 

. its old green-room. . . . After 
lunch I wrote off to my old actor 
friend: ““They can have the gallery 
and the pit, but what about the dear 
old green-room?”’ But he broke in with 
a cablegram ‘Green-rooms swept 
away.” 

That’s odd, I thought—felt sick and 
then shut off thinking and feeling and 
hummed a few bars of old Lyceum 


Theatre incidental music—an old tune 
which closed the first act of Charles 1. 
Nice drowsy sound, a sort of lullaby 
which I habitually hum, and off I 
dozed. 

Waking next day, I again looked at 
the cablegram. “Swept away,” and I 
thought what a loss it would be to one 
who had seen it, the green-room. . . . 
What a loss, by the way, it would be 
if one could see nothing, and hear 
nothing, blind and deaf. No longer see 
the roast chicken and no longer hear 
the pop of the cork. Then if you could 
not see or hear (Homer blind and 
Beethoven deaf) you would miss the 
curtain rising, the music wafting up. 

“But my dear fellow,” wrote old 
Dash to me, “there are no more 
orchestras, and curtains don’t rise— 
they pull ’em aside.’ Well, now, what 
do you say about that? 

It takes a lot to knock me out, and if 
the K.O. blow be coming I'll just say 
a word before I’m down. 

What the Hell do you all think you 
are doing to the theatre . your 
theatre? You are letting them close, 
burn or maim it somehow or other. 
Your theatres have NO orchestras, NO 
roller curtains, NO green-rooms, NO 
pit and NO gallery! But you must all 
be daft! For now I know well that you 
are not working towards a new theatre. 
If you were doing that, of course, you’d 
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leave the old one intact till you were 
quite ready with the new one. No, you 
are not even dreaming of a new theatre, 
and yet you let the old one break up. 

You reply to me courteously “Go to 
Hell yourself,” and you spoil that fine 
bit of swank by the following feeble 
whine: “Don’t you understand? We 
have no money, so we can’t have 
orchestras in our playhouses, and we 
must charge more for the new seats in 
the topmost circles and in the lowest 
pits. We need our green-rooms for our 
new ballet people, and roller curtains 
are too heavy for us nowadays (what 
you mean by that I can’t guess) and 
rents are so high, and hundreds more 
actors and actresses have to be paid, 
and salaries are rising yearly. Do you 
understand now?” 

Yes. I understand. I see what you 
mean. You mean mischief. You excuse 
yourselves, for as you will doubtless tell 
me: “Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mew’d.” Once in the Daily A, once in 
the Evening B, and the third time in 
the Sunday C. Exactly. Letters to the 
Editor, signed Lady C. de W., the 
Honourable Puffing Billy and X.X.X. 
Disregard these three brinded voices 
and you will not even live to regret it. 

Briefly everyone is or seems to be in 
a blue funk about the English theatre. 
That Olivier, Gielgud, Quayle, Guin- 
ness and the other fine actors go on 
and on, tramp, tramp, tramp, and some 
even make a little money, is merely a 
tragic fact in the midst of your comic 
terror. Your fears have no real founda- 
tion for as producers you have Brook, 
Guthrie, Byam Shaw, Devine and 
others, and they are always begging 
you to sit down and do as you are told. 
But no brinded cat ever sat down or 
ever stopped mewing and being a 
curse. Only one cure for the cat—the 
heavy brick and a splash in the stream. 
But of course none of you dare to touch 
that cat... even with a glove, so 
it seems. 

These happy thoughts came to me 
on hearing a suggestion that I might 
write a bit about “Music and the 





Play.’’ But what the devil is the use of 
music to a play if there be no orchestra 
to play it? 

But I know you are going to say that 
you have no money. YOU, who own 
forty-five theatres in London alone, will 
say this. Well, suppose you were to sell 
twenty-five of them to big men with 
heaps of cash who want just those 
spaces on which to erect really tall 
warehouses or offices or banks. Selling 
twenty-five you’d make a big fortune 
and could then overhaul the remaining 
twenty theatres, and twenty theatres 
full every night at prices to please 
every class would be a real triumph 
for you. As it is these theatres cost you 
so much to keep up that it strangles 
you. You’ve admitted it over and over 
again. 

If I had my way and had all those 
forty-five theatres I would sell the lot. 
Then I would rebuild ten for myself 
and shareholders, and make them so 
big and comfortable, so attractive and 
irresistible, that it would be quite easy 
to give to each theatre a fine orchestra, 
three green-rooms, five bars, 150 
dressing rooms, and curtains to roll, 
to glide, to lift, to fall. Six hundred 
private boxes and in each box a small 
but perfect table for four, at which to 
take dinner or supper, an orchestra of 
thirty to fifty, and the sort of plays so 
brilliantly written to-day and acted by 
our second-to-none actors. 


Well, why not? But to drag our 
theatres to bits, find excuses for that 
and every other stupidity and at a 
financial loss to everyone but yourselves, 
is that worth it? 

You do it because you haven’t an 
idea in your head worth passing on to 
England; you haven’t a new suit to 
put on, so you borrow the old ideas 
and the cast-off suits of yesterday. 
Without a “Thank you” you parade 
in these, looking littler and littler year 
after year. 

Music? Indeed! Yes, a cracked penny 
whistle—for the poor English Theatre 
you have mutilated. 


ENRICHMENTS TO A THEATRE LIBRARY 


By MARY GARNHAM 


HE Library of the British Drama League 

has throughout its history been enriched 

by a constant flow of diverse gifts. Its 
Committee, aiming to foster its growth as the 
most comprehensive British library of the 
theatre, buys as much as funds allow; but 
since those funds derive solely from subscrip- 
tions they are severely limited. Generous 
donors, however, compensate to a large extent 
for this, as an account of some recent acquisi- 
tions may show. 

A unique collection of nineteenth-century 
plays has been assembled, grown from a 
bequest by Harley Granville Barker in 1932 
and brought towards completion in 1950 when 
Mr. Horace Collins presented 144 bound 
volumes of Lacy’s and French’s Acting Plays 
which had belonged to his brother, Arthur 
Collins, of Drury Lane Theatre. Some of these 
long out of print plays have been transcribed 
by members in the Reference Library, en- 
abling them to stage revivals of pieces last 
acted over a century ago. In October, 1955, 
Mr. Collins gave another rare and valuable 
gift, a blue silk souvenir copy of Money, 
together with silk bound programmes which 
were used at the Command Performance at 
Drury Lane Theatre on May 17th, 1911, in 
honour of the visit of the German Emperor 
and Empress. 

Music has formed part of many bequests. 
Miss A. E. Horniman’s collection, which pro- 
vided many of the basic “sets” of plays from 
the 1920’s onwards—some are still being used 

included among the texts and prompt copies 
complete orchestral scores of Rostand’s The 
Fantasticks, Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle and other plays. More 
recently the Library has been given Henry 
Irving’s own copies of the incidental music to 
The Lyons Mail, Louis XI and Charles I, as per- 
formed at the Lyceum Theatre, while a gift 
this year included the music used by Matheson 
Lang in Othello and in other of his productions. 

Among the volumes most frequently con- 
sulted is an almost complete bound set of The 
Play Pictorial presented by Miss G. Davies. 
Here are photographs, many in colour, of such 
famous productions as Granville Barker’s 
Twelfth Night, Shaw’s Fanny's First Play, and 
Playfair’s The Beggar’s Opera. 

One of the most rewarding and fascinating 
sources of information relating to the theatre 
is the playbill and the theatre programme. 
The William Archer collection contains that 
famous critic’s collection of programmes 
dating from 1877 until 1924. ‘To this has lately 
been added, the gift of Mrs. Lorn Loraine, 
a “first nighter’s” collection of programmes 


Right: JAPANESE MASK OF A BOY’S 
Library of the British Drama League by Mr. 


between the years 1873 and 1938. A donation 
from Mrs. Fletcher Lee contained volumes of 
programmes of the Edinburgh pantomimes. 
Last year Mr. David Carver gave the Library 
all the theatre books and periodicals that had 
belonged to Herman Ould, dramatist and 
Secretary of the P.E.N. Club. These include 
the Morris Gest edition of Max Reinhardt and 
His Theatre by Sayler; The Art of the Vieux 
Colombier by Waldo Frank; Toussaint Van 
Boelaere’s Le Dialogue dans un Music-Hal!, and 
a bound volume of photographs of many 
European productions. The books, including 
texts of French plays, of Mr. Evan John have 
been given by Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore. 

The professional theatre, represented by 
actors, producers, and managers, has made 
many gifts which are of practical value and 
are sent on loan all over the country and 
abroad. Others remain on the reference shelves 
and help readers and the staff to solve some 
of their more curious and unusual problems. 
Publishers and agents have also aided the 
Library by gifts of “‘replacement”’ copies and of 
unpublished scripts of plays. Three important 
works were given to the Library last year by 
the All-Russian Theatrical Society, Moscow, 
namely, a volume of Illustrations and Docu- 
ments of the Moscow Art Theatre, 1898-1938, 
A, P. Chekhov in the Theatre, Moscow, 1955, 
and a volume of photographs of current pro- 
ductions in the U.S.S.R. A gift with a hint 
of sadness, from the Walthamstow Theatre 
Guild, who on closing down gave the Library 
their remaining funds, allowed the purchase 
of the copiously illustrated Die Alt-Wéiener 
Volkskomodie by Rommel. The setting and 
dressing of the Alvarez Quintero and the 
Holberg plays have long posed difficulties 
which have recently been met by a gift from 
the Spanish Embassy of the well-illustrated 
volume, Don Juan y el Teatro en Espana, and 
from Mr. Just Thorning and from the Danish 
Institute of illustrated works and plays of 
Ludvig Holberg. 

It is not possible unfortunately to record 
here all the photographs, theses, periodicals 
and volumes which have been given and which 
help to fill the gaps in this Library of the 
theatre, but there is one more ot such 
distinction that I have left it to the last. 

Early this year Mr. T. S. Eliot gave the 
Library a rare and beautiful collection of 
drawings illustrating fifty masks used in the 


Japanese NO plays, a gift which he had received 


himself, but which was “‘too valuable for him 
to keep’. These masks, made of wood, are still 
in use in the Japanese theatre to-day, although 
many date from the fifteenth century. 


FACE. From a collection of drawings presented t 


S. Eliot. 
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A NOVEL STAGE 


With notes furnished by a Correspondent 
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a classical reminiscence, the Sigma Theatre, 
it can be adapted, as a glance at the above 
plan will show, to the most varied conditions, 
whether of a public hall or of a private 
drawing-room, of a garden or of a court. 
The audience is seated in two opposite 
groups, divided from each other by three 
platforms or spaces, that are linked by ramps 
or aisles arranged in the form of a W. The 
area can be on as small a scale as that of, 
say, 3,000 square feet, and the platforms only 
a few inches above floor level. There is no 
scenery, but in larger halls lighting can be 
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Monsieur Jacques Boyer, of Lyons, has concentrated on one or other of the three 
evolved a new solution of the problem of a_ platforms, or on the alleys that link them, 
central stage that combines simplicity with according to the needs of the action. Occasion- 
effectiveness. Known as the Zig-Zag, or, with ally there is scope for the use of placards, in 


the old tradition, to indicate a particular 
setting. 

As the plan shows, entries and exits can be 
arranged at both of the side-platforms, while 
a wealth of combinations becomes available 
by the existence of three centres of action and 
their two intermediate passageways, the 
breadth of which can be modified according 
to the needs of the piece. 

M. Boyer will be happy to put his own 
experience at the disposal of anyone interested, 
with due acknowledgment. Enquiries addressed 
c/o Drama will be forwarded. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Clothes and Furniture 


Accessories of Dress, by Katherine Morris 
Lester and Bess Viola Oerke. Batsford. £3 3s. 3d. 
The English Home, by Doreen Yarwood. 
Batsford. 45s. 

There are ways and ways of conveying 
misinformation. It can be done deliberately, 
lago-like, with the object of creating an idea 
that no subsequent correction will completely 
eradicate. It can be disseminated haphazard, 
on a wave of enthusiastic and uncritical 
exuberance. It can result from thinking too 
precisely and drawing far-fetched conclusions 
from the evidence, or from ignoring or 
neglecting the evidence and scarcely troubling 
to think at all. Small wonder, then, that there 
is so much of it to be found in the various 
exhaustive and unscholarly works that are 
being produced nowadays for our assistance. 

Miss Lester and Miss Oerke apparently 
copyrighted their book in 1940, and _ this 
edition is advertised as its ‘‘second corrected 
printing.” (Heaven only knows what it can 
have been like in its uncorrected state!) As it 
is, the spelling of proper names is gloriously 


irresponsible, the institution of the Order of 


the Garter is ascribed to Richard III, the 
dates given in one place to Henri II and 
Henri III of France are those of Louis VII 
and Louis VIII nearly four centuries earlier, 
and Shakespeare is credited with a play called 


Henry II, which turns out, on the evidence of 


a quotation from it, to be Henry IV, Part IT. 
Similar errors abound throughout the pages, 
and curiously enough they matter very little. 
For one thing they are so flagrantly obvious 
that they are unlikely to mislead very many 
readers; for another, they are for the most 
part irrelevant to the matter in hand. The 
authors have been careless because they were 
not particularly interested in matters like 
spelling or history or correct quotation. They 
were busy writing about accessories of dress, 
and they do so with an infectious enthusiasm. 
Head, neck, waist, feet and hands are taken 
in turn, then comes a section devoted to 
accessories carried in the hand, such as 
walking-sticks, fans and handbags (including, 
among illustrations of the last, a picture of 
what is quite unmistakably a seventeenth- 
century Lord Chancellor’s Purse, cords, tassels 
and all), and finally one to include things 
attached to the costume—buttons, braid, 
ribbon and the like. Such classification is not 
unusual in small sections of books on costume; 
what is unusual here, and rather refreshing, 
is the use of it as a subject in its own right, 
without any general survey of costume at all. 

There are the usual erroneous ascriptions of 
the Flemish and Burgundian steeple-headdress 
to fourteenth-century England; there are some 


unusual illustrations taken from nineteenth- 
century historical paintings and statues which 
are often pleasing to look at but can hardly 
be accepted as evidence (the two fine illustra- 
tions from Boutet de Monvel show costumes 
some decades later than the historical event 
they illustrate), the satiric indictment of the 
walking-stick in the Tatler is taken as a serious 
and factual account of judicial proceedings in 
1702, but in spite of all this the book makes 
varied, entertaining and quite useful reading. 
There is so much enthusiasm, the wealth of 
information, accurate and otherwise, is so 
lavishly scattered, that the omissions of one 
section are repaired in another. The chapter 
on collars, for instance, leaps rapidly from the 
seventeenth century to the late nineteenth 
without mentioning the use of the lawn ruffle 
by the eighteenth-century lady of fashion, or 
its later appearance as the “Betsey ruff’. On 
the other hand, these are clearly shown under 
other headings, in pictures purporting to 
illustrate veils, lace and artificial flowers (Pls. 
XVII and LIX, and Fig. 610). What has 
been missed on the roundabouts, in this joyous 
medley, can generally be recovered on the 
swings. 

The inaccuracies in the other book are less 
amusing. Plate, glass and ceramics are 
illustrated by photographs of actual specimens, 
far more clearly reproduced than the half-tone 
plates in the American work. The four colour- 
plates are excellent, and there is a fine photo- 
graph of Westminster Hall, but the line 
drawings are unconvincing and full of errors. 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 31 have changed places without 
being noticed, the torches in Fig. | are fixed 
where they would set the thatch on fire every 
time they were lighted, and the wall candles 
in Fig. 3 where they would give so little light 
that it would seem hardly worth while climbing 
up to fix or light them. The Regency chandel- 
iers of Figs. 493/4, on the other hand, show 
no indication where the candles are to go, 
and seem to have been drawn from specimens 
adapted for electric light. Basket-hilted broad- 
swords of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries adorn the manor-house of 1465-70 
(with a very bogus-looking dresser in the 
background) and the shields in the Jacobean 
Hall suggest the Bronze Age more than 
anything else. Photographs of actual interiors 
have been deliberately avoided (with a slight 
sneer in the note on the flap of the dust-jacket) 
but those born of the author-illustrator’s 
imagination remain less well proportioned and 
designed than the genuine work of the early 
architects, and in the drawings of individual 
objects we are still confronted with a good 
deal of inaccuracy, from a Regency piano with 
its pedals omitted to an Edwardian one which 








has pedals indeed, but nothing to connect 
them with the action of the instrument. 

The letterpress is a somewhat censorious 
attempt at social history, of which one can 
best say, with Shakespeare, that ‘Love talks 
with better knowledge, and knowledge with 


dearer love. Martin R. Houmes 


Education and Entertainment 
Drama and Education, by Philip A. Coggin. 
Thames & Hudson. 21s. 

This is a very scholarly study. It is true 
that ultimately the author generously supports 
what he calls ‘the new creative drama” but 
he reaches his final chapter, which is rightly 
called “The Whole Man’’, only after a most 
meticulous examination of the place of drama 
in life and education from early times to the 
present day. For this reason the book not only 
helps the reader to make his own judgment 
on a very controversial theme, but unfolds a 
wealth of valuable research which any serious 
student of the subject will be glad to use as 
a background to his own thinking. Through 
the early chapters the author is concerned to 
show how drama has been used or shunned 
as a force in man’s development, and it is 
illuminating to learn that the power of drama 
was always recognised: though it was some- 
times considered to be a beneficial influence, 
sometimes a dangerous one, it was a force all 
the same. Similarly its association with religion 
was unmistakable, felt to be inherent by the 
Greeks, doubted by Plato, both welcomed and 
forbidden by the Christian church of all times. 
But throughout its chequered history, the 
author reminds us, drama has been “‘irrepress- 
ible as the hydra’’, and it has constantly proved 
a topic of controversy for the writers and 
thinkers of many generations. 

From his comments on the Miracle Plays, 
“the only form of intellectual pleasure for the 
unlettered masses,”’ the author leads on to the 
plays of the great schools and universities 
which have made a lasting tradition in this 
country, and so gradually introduces the 
reports, treatises and pronouncements on 
drama in education in our own time. Two 
points stand out in this most interesting survey: 
the repeated association of drama with speech, 
movement and music, and the understandable 
anxiety of teachers lest, through plays, the 
young should, as John Locke expressed it, 
“become acquainted with profaneness, obscen- 
ity, and what corrupts good manners.” The 
book ends with an examination of the out- 


standing educational theory and practice of 


our own time, and the experiments, con- 
ferences and associations which have grown 
out of a belief in drama as a part of education. 
The author expresses the hope that creative 
drama, “‘whose roots are as old as the hills,” 
will remain creative, for only so can it be a 
vigorous growth and help a child to become 
a full member of society. 
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The Relation between Universities and 
Films, Radio and Television. Ed. Glynn 
Wickham. Butterworth. 12s. 64d. ; 
Living or working with young people to-day 
one must be aware of the powerful influence 
of radio, television and films upon them, an 
influence which must be accepted as a form 
of education. It is clear, too, that very little 
is known about the nature of this impact, or 
the quality of attention which it evokes. 
Young people are trained to form standards 
in the course of their more traditional methods 
of work at school or college, but they are left 
to make their own judgments on films and 
the more intimate contacts of radio and 
television which are made in their own homes. 
With such an immediate problem as the 


theme, an important Conference on the 
Relations between Universities and Films, 
Radio. and Television, was called at Bristol 


University under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Drama. A representative group of 
people who hold executive positions in connect- 
tion with broadcasting, films and _ television 
contributed papers based on their knowledge 
and experience, and joined with members ol 
various universities in a general discussion on 
the educational problems involved. 

Five of the nineteen papers which were read 
on that occasion have now been published, 
together with a detailed résumé of the ensuing 
discussions. The papers make a bold challenge 
and are in themselves excellent reading; the 
whole book is a call to action and research 
especially on the part of the intellectuals who 
may not feel themselves to be deeply concerned 
with these mass media. A step has already 
been taken to widen the Course in the Drama 
Department at Bristol, and much may come 
of this exciting conference. ‘ 

D. M. HAmMonps 


Shakespeare in Study and Action 
Theatre for Shakespeare, by Alfred Harbage. 
Cumberlege. 28s. Shakespeare at the Old Vic 
1954-1955, by Roger Wood and Mary Clarke. 
A. & C. Black. 20s. New Readings in 
Shakespeare, by C. 7. Sisson (2 vols.). C.U.P. 
45s. the set. Shakespeare Survey 9. Ed. 
Allardyce Nicoll. C.U.P. 21s. 

These books illustrate the close relationship 
(a modern, healthy and growing one) between 
Shakespeare in the study and Shakespeare on 
the stage. Alfred Harbage brings the full 
weight, not only of scholarship but also of that 
perhaps rarer quality, common sense, to bear 
upon the problems of staging Shakespeare, 
inspired by a_ general dissatisfaction with 
modern methods. While advocating a return 
to the stage as Shakespeare used it, he wisely 
points out the dangers of overstressing minor 
features of the Elizabethan stage, and of too 
faithful reproduction in the modern theatre, 
for “dramatic vision withers in a climate of 
archaeology”’. This seems well-timed, for the 
stage is only an instrument of illusion, and 
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some conscientiously authentic stagings of our 
time have tended to emphasise the instrument 
rather than the illusion. He shows the same 
wisdom in his cautionary comments on_ his 
own practical plans for an endowed theatre 
‘carefully calculated procedures are poisonous 
to the spirit of the theatre.” An interesting 
examination into that elusive subject, the 
probable style of Elizabethan acting (an aspect 
of the stage, it is pointed out, which is omitted 
by Chambers) is supported by a surprising 
amount of evidence; the conclusion that it 
was formal rather than natural is convincing 
up to a point, but no account is taken of the 
possibility of the influence of a traditional 
acting style inherited from earlier English 
drama; and, incidentally, the acting ability of 
boys is surely under-rated. The book is, 
however, full of interesting suggestions for the 
producer of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare at the Old Vic brilliantly records 
Shakespeare in action, being the second in 
the series of five projected volumes to cover 
the Old Vic’s five-year plan for presenting all 
the plays in the Shakespeare canon. The plan 
aims to found a genuine style for the future 
and not merely to pull off a ‘‘fashionable 
success”. Each production is given careful 
analysis and description, and the photographs, 
taken in actual production and judiciously 
chosen so as to give an impression of the tone, 
atmosphere and interpretation, are a unique 
record of a group of players at work. This is 
not only a handsome volume, but a moving 
document that stirs nostalgic memories: a 
book to possess and go back to. 

Professor Sisson, pointing out that the 
standard edition of Shakespeare is almost a 
hundred years old, brings new life to the 
attempt to establish Shakespeare’s true text, 
and has simplified and clarified problems of 
emendation by a thorough re-examination of 
Elizabethan handwriting and the errors likely 
to arise from it. He stresses the dangers of 
complacently accepting established eighteenth- 
century emendations, but on the other hand 
is no mere curious inventor of ingenious new 
readings; indeed he frequently dismisses the 
well-meant meddlings of editors and soundly 
justifies the original Folio reading, as for 
example in the “‘wearie verie meanes” crux 
in As You Like It, and the “‘scamels’’ of The 
Tempest. His work not only fulfils the purpose 
of furnishing ‘‘material for the consideration 
of the new generation of scholars at work upon 
the text” but proves that Shakespearean 
scholarship is no dry-as-dust pursuit, but an 
exciting excursion into the mental processes 
of a “‘myriad-minded” playwright; the book 
will of course be indispensable to scholars, but 
all readers, even the most casual, will find it 
hard to put down. It is most clearly and 
attractively presented. 

Shakespeare Survey 9 is devoted chiefly to 
Hamlet and covers, amongst other subjects, the 
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The first full 
length study of 
this colourful 
character, tracinz 
his development 
from the 
Arlecchino of 
commedia dell’arte 
to the Harlequin 
of I nglish 
pantomime, and 
his influence on 


theatrical forms. 





Harlequin Phoenix 
THELMA NIKLAUS 


‘Her book is what a work of theatre re- 


search should be and so seldom is: eager 
and urbane, never parading its authorities, 
and beautifully illustrated.”’ 

J. C. TREWIN 
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‘A Drama Teacher’s 4 
Handbook 


By PAMELA BLACKIE 
5s. 6d. 


A teacher writes: 
No book is a substitute for train- 
ing or experience. But there are 
many, perhaps too many, who 


. . . find themselves having 
to “teach drama”. For them 
especially this book has been 


written. It is modest and unpre- 
tentious, but oh, how good it is! 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 
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ext, the critics, the date, the “‘sullied”’ or 
‘solid” problem, costume, Comédie Frangaise 
rroduction. One turns with natural and 
mmediate interest to Martin’ Browne’s 
‘English Hamlets of the Twentieth Century” 
vhich most discerningly extracts the particular 
quality of each interpretation, acclaiming 
john Gielgud as the “greatest Hamlet of his 
ge’, and stimulating comparative memories 
and impressions in the reader’s mind. Under 
he miscellaneous headings Richard David has 
an excellent comparative study of the Old Vic 
and the Stratford productions of Macbeth, 
which involves the exposure and definition of 
some of the fundamental properties of tragedy. 
the whole volume proves that latter-day 
critics are by means reduced to a mere 
concern with minutiae, but still find room in 
the infinities of Shakespeare for the study of 
wide, profound and everlasting problems. 
MAaAryjorit 
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Harlequinade 


Grimaldi, King of Clowns, by Richard 
Findlater. MacGibbon @ kee. 21s. Harlequin 
Phoenix, by Thelma Niklaus. The Bodley Head. 
| iy pS 

Che almost legendary story of Grimaldi is 
vividly brought to life by Richard Findlater 
who tells with sincere emotion his tale of 
success and tragedy, the traditional laughter 
and tears of a clown. This is no mere chronicle 
of events, but the study of a human being, and 
an attempt to examine and explain the extra- 
ordinary power he held over his audiences, 
against the background of Regency England. 

Grimaldi’s personal goodness and kindliness 
stand out in sharp contrast with the gay and 
callous cruelty of the times, the squalor and 
extreme poverty in which many of his col- 
leagues ended their days after years of star- 
dom, and their youthful excesses both moral 
and physical (twenty eggs for breakfast!). The 
hardships of his early upbringing, the hazard- 
ous rigours of his acrobatics, and the tragedies 
of his family life were all contributing factors 
in the creation of Joey the Clown. Grimaldi 
raised him from the ranks of mere buffoonery 
once again to the artistic level enjoyed by the 
Harlequinades of eighteenth-century France 
so excitingly described in Thelma Niklaus’s 
book) though in so doing he dealt the death 
blow to Harlequin’s supremacy in the hearts 
of the people. For Grimaldi’s art appealed to 
the intelligence of the wits as much as to the 
boisterousness of the crowd. 


Charles Dickens’s father. Mr. Findlater adds 
a mystery of his own by expressing his belief 
that Grimaldi’s original manuscript is still 
extant, in the hands of an English collector 
who “prefers to keep secret both his name and 
its existence.”’ If this is true, something ought 
to be done about it. 

As an expensive background to the King of 
Clowns, Thelma Niklaus’s well illustrated vol- 
ume Harlequin Phoenix is excellent reading. 
Here is presented the full canvas of which 
Grimaldi is a_ significant detail. In the 
authoress’s own words ‘‘Harlequin became a 
tradition—he gave Opéra-Comique to France 
and Pantomime to England. His is moreover 
the only traditional figure who escaped into 
the wider world beyond the proscenium arch 
and in his own person roamed the universe. 
His persistence is due perhaps to his own 
evolution from a realistic Bergamask yokel to 
a figure as legendary and poetic as the phoenix 
he so much resembles. . . . ‘The fundamental 
difference between Harlequin and Everyman 
is the difference between four hundred years 
of living and three score years and ten.” 

The tracing of his ancestry from Greek old 
comedy and Atellan farce, and his magic bat 
from phallus, is an imaginative game and 
makes a fascinating study. His development 
through Commedia dell’ Arte, on the other hand, 
and his adventurous vicissitudes between the 
slapstick of French fairgrounds and the elegant 
satire of the Court theatres provides factual 
material of the kind that makes history 
exciting. But as in the case of Grimaldi’s 
chronicler so with that of Harlequin, the jig- 
saw of research is carefully pieced together to 
provide a complete and compelling picture. 
His character is revealed through the facets 
contributed by famous Arlecchinos, Arlequins 
and Harlequins through the ages, until we 
are brought to the final puzzle, ‘the enigma 
that is Harlequin,’ whose ghost still lingers 
with us “like the apparition of a dead 
rainbow.” 


Stratford, Ontario 


‘Twice have the Trumpets Sounded, by 
Robertson Davies and Tyrone Guthrie. Garnet Miller, 
27s. 6d. 

“Will they pull it off again?’’ This was the 
cry throughout Canada in 1954. The first 
Stratford, Ontario, Shakespearean Festival 
was held in the summer of 1953 and recorded 
in Renown at Stratford. How the second Festival 
did succeed has been set out under the title 


JAN Bussevi 





, Yet how did he do it? Despite the love and = Twice have the Trumpets Sounded, taken from 
b4 care Mr. Findlater has lavished on his subject Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. 

3 this inevitably remains a mystery, due partly As in the previous book, Grant Macdonald’s 
3 to the lack of contemporary documentation costume sketches provide an insight into the 
3 available and partly to the evanescent nature _ style of each of the three productions: Measure 
3 of all theatrical art: the bare skeletons that for Measure with its dark medieval splendour, 
3 still exist of Grimaldi’s scripts convey little, grey, black and silver being the predominant 
3 and his “‘memoirs” remain only in a much colours in the costumes; The Taming of the 
: mutilated form, ruthlessly edited and re- Shrew in modern dress with a North American 

000s written by many hands, including that of 


flavour; and Oedipus Rex in ritualistic style 
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SHAKESPEARE 
AT THE OLD VIC 


ROGER WooOD AND MARY CLARKE 
Vol. IT 1954—-55 Season 


“The second volume of five which aim at 
recording and illustrating the Vic’s five-year 
plan to produce all the plays in the First Folio. 
There is a first-rate introduction and Mary 
Clarke’s commentaries on the plays are 
excellent.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
137 photographs. 20s. net. 


Write for illustrated prospectus 


ROGERS aS MACBETH 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE FINDING 
OF THE CROSS 


HENRI GHEON 





The full text of this great poetic drama now | 
in English for the first time. With a foreword | 
10s. 6d. net. 


by Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK | 
4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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with masks. His frontispiece sketch of Oedipus 
and the Chorus gives a striking impression of 
the staging. 

This book gives more space than Renown at 
Stratford to Robertson Davies’s comments on 
the plays. His essays are presented with a fine 
scholarship, skilfully blended with humour and 
with a sense of the theatre; I, as director of 
one of the productions (Measure for Measure), 
have read them with profound respect. 

Tyrone Guthrie contributes, in his racy way, 
“a long view of the Festival.” Students of 
acting will find, in the section on speech, a 
great deal of food for thought, as also will 
teachers of speech in our drama Academies. 

Since this book was published, a third and 
highly successful season has established the 
Festival as an annual event. Its great theatrical 
importance on the North American continent 
is proved by invitations to the Stratford Com- 
pany ‘to appear in New York in Tyrone 
Guthrie’s production of Tamburlaine and at the 
1956 Edinburgh Festival. This latest season is 
chronicled in a further book called Thrice the 
Brinded Cat Hath Mew’d. Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s 
costume designs serve as illustrations to this 
book. A departure from the previous formula 
is the section by Boyd Neel on the music at 


the Festival. Cecn. Cranes 


Teaching, Playing and Staging 


Good Speaking, by A. M. Henderson. Pan. 2s. 
A Drama Teacher’s Handbook, by Pamela 
Blackie. Blackwell. 5s. 6d. Playing Period 
Plays, by Lyn Oxenford. Garnet Miller. 5s. An 
Hour to Play, by A. K. Boyd. Murray. 4s. 
Stagecraft for Non-Professionals, by F. A. 
Buerki. Wisconsin Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Do not be misled by the particularly un- 
suitable cover on Good Speaking. Behind it is 
an eloquently written and well-planned book 
on the art of speaking that reflects the long 
practical experience the author has had in this 
field. Her enthusiasm is infectious; I found 
myself doing the exercises as I read, and 
agreeing wholeheartedly with what she 
teaches. There is an absence of technical 
terms, and the reader is lead from one step 
to the next with ease, while the examples 
chosen for exercise and study are all of good 
quality. 

Many amateur producers, who so often 
have to teach as well as produce, will find 
this book a great help on speech and voice 
problems, while A Drama Teacher's Handbook 
will be equally valuable in teaching other 
aspects of acting. This book is filled with well- 
planned exercises which, if properly carried 
out, will not only help the actor but the 
producer also, for the author realises that it is 
the exercise of the imagination which is of 
such vital importance in both departments. 

Playing Period Plays is the first of four books 
to be published on this aspect of production, 
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ind covers medieval and early ‘Tudor periods 
1066-1550). As we expect from Miss Oxen- 
ford, the sections on movement, gesture, 
ostume and deportment are excellent, but 


what I liked particularly were the lists of 


references which are so detailed and exact. 
his would be a valuable book for any 
producer or club library, and it would also 
be useful from the teaching point of view as 
it includes some good practice scenes. 

The seven plays in An Hour to Play do not 
all take an hour each, but they have the great 
virtue of being written to fill the need for 
sood plays for boys to act. There are three 


originals, the other four being arrangements of 


well-known material ranging from Shakespeare 
to Dickens. In the generous casts required 
there are only three female characters, and all 
the plays are of the vigorous and masculine 
type that will appeal to boys. That they will 
appeal to adults also I have no doubt. The 
Robert Clive play is very dramatic with an 
unusual atmosphere, and The Mock Doctor, 
abridged from Fielding after Moliére, makes 
an excellent one-acter. The exercises listed at 
the end of each play are designed to carry 
the imagination beyond the boundary of the 
play, but although the author gives some good 
advice in his production notes, I am disturbed 
by the remark that “Shakespeare has raised 
the whole scene (of Hubert and Arthur) above 
the too painful reality by using the language 
of poetry.” 

Stagecraft for Non-Professionals covers what 
we would call staging—the making of flats, 
windows and doors; the hanging and making 


of curtains, and the general principles of 


lighting and stage effects. It is a well-produced 
book abounding in clear drawings, and as far 
as I could see, confines itself to suggesting the 
best ways of doing things, eschewing the make- 
shift and second-best. All societies who make 
and paint their own scenery, or who have 
their own stage, would find this book very 
useful and it is to be hoped that it will be 
made available over here. 

STANLEY HILDEBRANDT 


Danish Plays in English 
Contemporary Danish Plays. 
Copenhagen. Kr. 15.00. 

This anthology was prepared under the 
auspices of Dramatikeres Forbund with sup- 
port from the Danish Government, which is 
in the forefront of the Scandinavian countries 
in giving practical encouragement to its writers 
and artists. It contains plays by nine different 
authors, covering a wide range including 
comedy, satire and drama, and is of the 
greatest interest to the student and actor. The 
volume is edited by Elias Bredsdorff, M.A., 
Lecturer in Danish at Cambridge, who con- 
cludes his valuable introduction thus: ‘This 
anthology gives English-speaking readers their 
first opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with the different trends of 


Gyldendal, 
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modern Danish drama . the plays in this 
volume may be taken as_ characteristic 
examples of Danish dramatic art during the 
last twenty-five years, a period during which 
the Danish theatre has been more alive and 
more varied in form and content than ever 
before.”’ ‘The plays appear to have lost nothing 
in translation and are presented in excellent 
and speakable English. 

A. H. WHARRIER 
Long Plays 
What Dreams May Come, by Nora Ratcliff. 
Quekett. 5s. separately, or in New Plays Quarterly 
No. 31. Wild Goose Chase, by Derek Benfield. 
Evans. 5s. Cry Wolf, by Stafford Byrne. Quekett. 
Js. separately, or in New Plays Quarterly No. 32. 
Beside the Seaside, by Leslie Sands. English 
Theatre Guild. 5s. Tell-Tale Murder, by 
Philip Weathers. French. 4s. The Widow’s 
Mite, by Cyril Campion. French. 4s. Blind Alley, 
by Jack Popplewell. French. 4s. All Souls’ 
Night, by Joseph Tomelty. Carter. 4s. 6d. 

What is it sends a playgoer away from a 
theatre satisfied or dissatisfied? I think for the 
majority satisfaction ultimately depends on 
having experienced for an hour or two a 
sense of being a little closer than ordinary to 
human lives other than our own. Closeness 
may come in two different ways, however: 
through being caught up in the intensity of 
life on the stage, or through a sense of union 
with the whole body of an audience, union 
in expectation, excitement, tears, above all 
union in laughter. Most of the plays in this 
batch are written with technical skill, but 
how many in performance could offer a play- 
goer both, or even one, of the satisfactions 
I have mentioned? 

The farces would do better than the 
comedies in uniting an audience in laughter. 
What Dreams May Come, chiefly concerned 
with the humours of psychiatry, moves briskly 
from absurdity to absurdity, not allowing us 
time to perceive that most of the gags are 
getting rather elderly. 

In Wild Goose Chase a young man hides in a 
suit of armour. Later he dresses up as a County 
lady. These things have been done in other 
farces, but not by a street photographer evad- 
ing two comic jewel thieves implacably hunting 
him down on account of the Happy Snap his 
Candid Camera took of them getting away 
with the swag. There is a larger-than-life gusto 
about this piece that, matched by a larger- 
than-life gusto in the playing, could exhilarate 
an audience. 

Cry Wolf, a mildly competent domestic 
comedy, seems to depend on everybody being 
at least as small as life if not a little smaller. 
The characters have as much surface humanity 
as well-made puppets; a gimmick about a 
black-sheep uncle from Australia jerks them 
into life and they twitch amusingly for a time, 
but our sense of closeness to humanity is not 
increased. 








Six Prose Comedies 
of Moliére 


In an English version 


BY GEORGE GRAVELEY 
Moliére has often been, in part, 
translated, and some of the translations 
have been used for stage purposes. 

Few of them, however, have reached 
the highest standard of excellence. 

Mr Graveley’s versions are remarkable 
in that they combine truth to his 
original with the power to rethink 

a foreign text in terms of English. 

The six comedies presented here are 
Les Précieuses, Don Juan, Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui, L’ Avare, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, and Les Fourberies de 
Scapin. I8s. net 


Mary Stuart 
A Verse Play 


BY JOSEPH CHIARI 


Ts. 6d. net 


Parables for the 
Theater 


Two Plays by Bertolt Brecht 


The Good Woman of Setzuan 
and The Caucasian Chalk Circle 


English versions 

BY ERIC AND MAJA BENTLEY 

(Minnesota University Press) 285. net 
OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 











Beside the Seaside contains pleasant ordinary 
folk struggling to enjoy themselves in the 
adverse conditions of a depressing seaside 
lodging house, but the characters lack the 
individual quirks that would raise them from 
likeableness to lovableness and their ex- 
periences are not sufficiently unexpected to 
startle us into really uproarious laughter. 
However, a pleasant enough evening could be 
spent watching their antics. 

In Tell-Tale Murder a dour Cornishwoman 
lives in a remote and sinister house from 
which she refuses to be budged, attended by 
a weird old crone from whom she refuses to 
be parted. We hear of a sadistic husband 
vanished unaccountably on the very night 
when a handsome young vagrant struck his 
tent and moved out of the neighbourhood. 
In the very inexperienced playgoer all this 
may excite a mild shudder of expectation. 
For the rest of us there remains the mental 
exercise of arriving at the solution ahead of 
the final curtain. 

The device that assembles a house party of 
nine women and no men in The Widow’s Mite 
is improbable, but once we have accepted it 
our credulity is not strained again until the 
denouement. Perhaps the sheer difficulty of 
differentiating such a large female cast has 
caused Cyril Campion to pay more attention 
to character drawing than is usual in a murder 
play. At any rate we are shown at least six 
highly credible human beings all with under- 
standable reasons for desiring the death of 
their hostess. In a shame-faced way we can 
extend them our sympathy: placed as they 
are we should probably feel the same. The 
snag is that these guests seem too like people 
we come upon every day actually to carry 
out a murder. But we should certainly enjoy 
watching each member of the cast create a 
convincing human being before our eyes, and 
meanwhile a separate compartment of the 
brain could deal with the fairly ingenious plot. 

Blind Alley does not set out to mystify the 
audience; it offers no enjoyment. Instead Jack 
Popplewell invites pity for his killers, three 
weak, moronic brothers, who having attempted 
a badly planned robbery find they have acci- 
dentally murdered an old man. He shows us 
their bewilderment, their fear, and their inter- 
mittent remorse. Our response will depend on 
our individual capacity to pity people who 
have so little that is likeable about them. 

The foregoing murders are set in motion 
by characters with a grievance about lack of 
money and an unhappy start in life. Joseph 
Tomelty in his deeply compassionate play has 
shown us a life warped by poverty and lack 
of love, which does indeed lead to two 
premature deaths, but not by way of murder. 
In Katherine Quinn, struggling in her hurt 
soul not to be aware that for the price of a 
pair of lobsters she nagged her son into taking 
boat in over-rough weather, and so sent him 
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o his death, we meet a woman whose tragedy 
ve can pity without reservation because here 
ecognisably is the true, the natural corrosion 
f early poverty. The story of the gradual 
inclenching of Katherine’s tight-fisted spirit 
s told in dialogue made rich and vital with 
in imagery naturally springing from the lives 
f those who speak it. Her husband’s conclud- 
ng lines, murmured as dawn breaks, give the 
lavour of the whole: “It was dacent of James 
Hanna to let them pull the door from the 
owl house, for the body’s resting. Aye—folk 
are kinder in death than they are in life.” 
{ll Souls’ Night, because it unites me with the 
rest of the audience in pity, though it is marred 
by a fault or two, I judge a satisfying play. 


A. L. Pattisson 
One-Act Plays 
Sganarelle, by Moliére; free English version 
by Miles Malleson. French, 2s. 4 m., 3 f. 
Period 1660. This classic little farce receives 
a new and swift-moving translation which con- 
veys all its incisive charm. Easily staged. 
Recommended. 
The Misses Halkett, by Philip Johnson. 
French, 2s. 5 f. The disappearance of a twin 
sister arouses the suspicions of a woman 
detective-story writer. Humour, tension and 
two surprising twists to the plot. 
Dogs in the Manger, by Edwin Lewis. 
French, Is. 6d. 5 f. Domestic comedy about a 
mother and which of her daughters-in-law she 
shall live with. 
The Crime of Mildred Bentham, by T. B. 
Morris. French, ls. 6d. 6 f. A kleptomaniac 
unwittingly solves the mystery surrounding a 
girl’s death. 
The Copper Kettle, by Margaret Wood. 
French, Is. 6d. 3 m., 2 f. Comedy of family life 
set in the kitchen of a ship’s chandler’s shop. 
Period 1860. 
Act of Faith, by William Baines. French, 
ls. 6d. 5 m., 3 f. A drama of court intrigue 
and the Inquisition, centred round the figure 
of the Infanta of Spain. Period, late fifteenth- 
century Spanish. 
Moon on the Hill, by Glyn Griffiths. French, 
ls. 6d. 2 m., 3 f. A lunatic boy and his two 
elderly aunts in a lonely hillside cottage pro- 
vide material for a gripping drama. 
The Gentle Rain, by Anthony Booth. French, 
ls. 6d. 3 m., 3 f. Drama of the clash of 
consciences which arises when an escaped 
prisoner seeks refuge at a vicarage. 
The Young Hussar (Fritzchen), by Her- 
mann Sudermann. English version by Law- 
rence Wilson. Evans, Is. 6d. 5 m., 2 f. Origin- 
ally a piece of anti-duelling propaganda, this 
playlet has been turned into an effective drama 
for present-day audiences. Period 1896. 
Murder without Malice, by Roy Plomley. 
Evans, ls. 6d. 3 m., 3 f. A suspense drama 
involving a fugitive traitor and his double. 
Hair-Do, by Dennis Driscoll. Evans, 1s. 6d. 
7 f. Comedy in a ladies’ hair-dressing salon 
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WALTER KERR 


(Drama Critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune) 
‘Pungent, pointed and controversial 
. good reading for all interested 
in the theatre.’ 
New York Times 
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For the best 
Religious 
Plays 


Ask for catalogues of the 


PROSCENIUM 
WYVERN 
and 
EPWORTH 
Series 


EPWORTH PRESS 











25-35 City Rd, London, E.C.1 ==! 








Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and_ its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 


desiring informed assessments of 


their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


A COPY OF THE DIRECTORY OF 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS WILL BE 
SENT POST FREE TO ALL 
SECRETARIES OF SOCIETIES WHO 
APPLY FOR IT. THE DIRECTORY 
INCLUDES EXPERIENCED PRO- 
DUCERS AND LECTURERS WHO 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 














with the customers’ private lives getting a wash 
and set. 

Woman Alive, by John Tully. Evans, Is. 6d. 
3 m., 3 f. A farce in which four of the six 
characters get arrested for a non-existent 
murder. 

Davy Jones’s Dinner, by T. C. Thomas. 
Garnet Miller, 2s. 6d. 6 m., 1 f. Prize-winning 
Welsh comedy of railway signalman who out- 
wits the law, but at a price. 

The By-Pass, by Brenda Rattray. English 
Theatre Guild. ls. 6d. 9 f. An unsuccessful 
teashop closes down and the lives of its two 
owners are set back on their right tracks. 
Landslide, by F. E. M. Agnew. English 
Theatre Guild. ls. 6d. 6 f. Set in an Indian 
Hill Station, this original little play has drama- 
tic tension and a telling climax. 

The Second Thought, by Molly Raynor. 
English Theatre Guild, 1s. 6d. 6 f. An unlikely 
collection of women with unlikely problems 
in a dilapidated house in the wilds of Scot- 
land. Complete with doors opening unaided 
and wafts of ghostly music. 

Day of Reckoning, by Norman Holland. 
French, ls. 6d. 6 f. The morning of the execu- 
tion of the Earl of Essex; a tragic moment in 
the life of Elizabeth I. 

Mrs. Proudie Militant (2 m., 2 f.) and 
Mrs. Proudie Triumphant (2 m., 2 f.), 
by Harold Simpson. French, Is. 6d. Two 
comedies adapted from Trollope’s Barchester 
Towers in which the indomitable Bishop’s wife 
is the ruling factor. Period 1850. 

Rock Bottom, by Nina Warner Hooke. 
French, ls. 6d. 3 m., 5 f. Prize-winning satirical 
comedy about a group of amateurs and their 
festival production. 

The Absent-Minded Lover (On ne Saurait 
Penser a Tout), 4 m., 1 f., and The Purse (Un 
Caprice), 1 m., 3 f., by Alfred de Musset. 
Unpublished. Copies obtainable from the 
translator, Anthony Dent, 116 Hadley Road, 
Barnet, Herts. ls. 9d. each. Two charming 
little French comedies calling for great stylish- 
ness in presentation. Period 1837. 

Five One-Act Plays by Wolf Mankowitz. 
Evans, 5s. The Bespoke Overcoat. 4 m. An 
exquisitely sad and funny tale of a drunken 
Jewish tailor. The Baby. 2 m. Combines the 
comedy of Chekhov (on whose short story it 
is based) with the pathos of childlessness. The 
Last of the Cheesecake. 2 f., 1 m., 2 male voices. 
Another playlet, based on a Chekhov story, in 
an American setting. Jt Should Happen to a Dog. 
2 m. Hilarious comic strip, with an underlying 
seriousness, featuring Jonah the prophet. The 
Mighty Hunter. 2 m. A parable of the corrupting 
force of power. 

The Red Cloak, by Jean McConnell. Deane, 
ls. 6d. 6 f. Drama of the French Revolution 
set in a prison cell for women. Costume late 
eighteenth-century French aristocrat and 
peasant. 

Treasure from France, by C. Neilson 
Gattey and Z. Bramley-Moore. Deane, 1s. 6d. 
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0 f. A comedy of the French Revolution set 
n an English farmhouse with the local ladies 
their caps at an exiled Vicomte. 
tostume 1793 English. 

lhe Crooked Courtship, by G. E. Bollans. 
Deane, Is. 6d. 5 f. Comedy thriller of middle- 
aged woman infatuated by a young man who 
‘urns out to be a thief. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, by Elma Verity 
and Vera Arlett. Deane, ls. 6d. 5 f. Comedy 
of middle-aged artist who unwittingly paints 
portrait of man she was engaged to twenty 
years before. 

New Plays Quarterly No. 30. Quekett. 
\nnual subscription £1. Contains the follow- 
ing one-act plays: Faustus ’55, by Nora Ratcliff. 
5 m., 3 f. An ironic and up-to-date version of 
the Faustus legend with a topical application. 
Mary! Mary!, by Delsie Darke. 2 m., 5 f. 
Elizabethan comedy pastiche of temperament 
defeated by female shrewdness. Dangerous Twi- 
light, by Anthony Booth. 4 f. Taut drama of 
disclosures against a background of Mau Mau 
terrorism. The Lovers of Madame Dulapin, by 


Yves Cabrol. 4 m., 4 f. A light comedy of 


provincial France in the Yves Cabrol manner. 
Turn Right for Ponte Vecchio, by T. B. Morris. 
2 m., 4 f. A young painter finds a model for 
his painting of the Madonna where he least 
expects it. Costume Italian 1480. 
New Plays Quarterly No. 31. Contains 
one full-length play, What Dreams May Come, 
by Nora Ratcliff, and the following one-act 
plays: Coventry, by Joe Corrie. 3 m., 3 f. A 
timely play on the practice of sending “‘black- 
legs” to Coventry. Breathes there a man... , by 
Conrad Carter. 2 m., 5 f. Another henpecked 
husband comedy. Encounter at Carballo, by 
Roberta Bowen. 3 m., 3 f. Drama of gypsy 
prophecy introducing George Borrow. Cos- 
tume Spanish peasant 1850. Red Hot Cinders, 
by Richard Tydeman. 12 or more characters of 
either sex. Potted version of Cinderella panto- 
mime in what the author calls “‘atrocious verse.” 
Can be performed “in one rehearsal or two at 
the most’’. Costumes ‘“‘from the rag bag’’. 
New Plays Quarterly No. 32. Contains 
one full-length play, Cry Wolf, by Stafford 
Byrne, and the following one-act plays: Soot, 
by William Harris. 4 m. (1 mute), 3 f., and 
1 boy (mute). Original drama of child-sweep 
trapped in chimney on evening of important 
dinner party. Costume Victorian. Pancakes and 
Plums, by Clifford Jackson. 2 m., 4 f. The 
tables are turned on a spoilt wife. Voodoo Drums, 
by Sam Bate. 2 m., 3 f. Drama of native witch- 
craft. West Indian island setting. Spring Song 
Singers, by Richard Tydeman. Described by 
author as “a minidrama in atrocious prose for 
ten or more characters of either sex”’. 
Dona_p FirzJOHN 


Shaw in Poland 
Dr. Raszewski writes: “‘Shaw was first staged 
in Poland in Poznan on December 19th, 1903, 
not Cracow in 1904.” See Drama, Spring 1956. 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Latest One Act Titles 
THE WALRUS AND THE 


CARPENTERS 

4m 4f R. G. Boswell 
FORK UP 

4m 5f Ivor Brown 
THIS HAPPY BROOD 

2m Sf R. F. Delderfield 


LOVE AT THE BUS STOP 
2m Of James L. Hodson 


THE YOUNG HUSSAR 
5m 2f Sudermann 


MURDER WITHOUT MALICE 


3m 3f Roy Plomley 
LAST JUDGMENT 

6m 5f John Tully 
WOMAN ALIVE 

3m 3f John Tully 
HAIR DO 

7f Dennis Driscoll 
GERANIUM 

2m 3f Arnold Ridley 


THE PETITION 

4m 3f ljuv. Margot Bryant 
POOR MISS PARFITT 

Im 5f Dorothy Wright 
WEDDING REFLECTION 

6m 6f James Hesketh 


Single copies Is. 6d., plus 2d. postage 


Also, in one volume :— 
FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


The Bespoke Overcoat; The Baby; The 
Last of the Cheesecake; It Should 
Happen to a Dog; and, The Mighty 
Hunter 
by 
Wolf Mankowitz 
Ss. net plus 4d. postage 


COMPLETE LIST OF FULL-LENGTH AND 
ONE ACT PLAYS WITH SYNOPSES AND 
ALL PARTICULARS FREE FROM: 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 























The Ninth Earl of Bessborough 


Dignity was so natural in Lord Bessborough 
that it put people at their ease with him, and 
allowed the warmth of his feelings and interests 
simply to shine from him. One of his cherished 
interests was the theatre. He had, until it was 
burnt down in the war, a private theatre at 
Stansted. As Governor-General he was largely 
responsible for establishing the Dominion 
Drama Festival of Canada. As a_ Vice- 
President of the British Drama League he took 
a keen interest in it: last year he opened one 
of its Summer Schools and entertained its 
students at his home. We shall sorely miss the 
friendship of this fine Englishman. The son 
who succeeds him is a director of the English 
Stage Company, the most promising venture 
in London to-day. 


Courses 


The tenth B.D.L. Full-time Course opened 
on Easter ‘Tuesday and goes on till June 15th. 
More than half the students are from overseas, 
Australia, India, Israel, Jamaica and New 
Zealand being represented. Two Summer 
Courses are in prospect, the first at Bishop 
Otter College, Chichester, from August Ist to 
15th, and the second at Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland, from August 31st to Septem- 


ber 9th. Both places have been the scene of 


happy and successful Courses in former years. 
the Junior Drama League has now 170 
members. It held meetings and classes in the 
Easter holidays, at all of which enrolment had 
to be limited for lack of space. ‘The resolution 
at the A.G.M. calling for a Teaching Theatre 
is daily justified by the demands of adults and 
young people alike for what the Training 
Department is uniquely qualified to give. 


B.D.L. National Final Festival 


‘The Adjudicators for the ‘‘double event’? at 
the Scala Theatre, London, on Saturday, June 
16th, have been appointed. Stanley Hilde- 
brandt will judge the teams from the three 
English Areas in the first session at 3 p.m. The 
winner of the new John Maude Trophy in 
this event will meet the winners from Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland at 7 p.m. The 
panel of judges will consist of Barbara Couper, 
Peter Forster and Denis Carey. 

There are double tickets for the two sessions 
at 20s., 15s. 6d., I1s., 7s. 6d. and 5s., or single 
tickets for either event. The Box Office at the 
Scala opens on May 28th. 


Maltese Triumph 


The Times of Malta told the British Institute 
Players that for their performance of Anouilh’s 





NOTES AND NEWS 





Antigone on February Ist they could “‘hang out 
their flags and bunting”. The almost wholly 
Maltese cast, under Donald FitzJohn, one of 
the British Drama League’s Staff Tutors, gave 
“one of the best performances by an amateur 
company I have seen in Malta for a very long 
time,”’ says the critic. And the representative 
of the British Council in Malta says that 
Donald FitzJohn, and Adrian Stanley who 
preceded him, “have brought to us in Malta 
new methods, new ideas, and above all fresh 
zest and inspiration.” 

Such work by the League’s Training Depart- 
ment is valuable both for its artistic worth and 
also as a contribution to goodwill in Malta at 
a time of transition. 


Edinburgh Invitation 


B.D.L. members visiting Edinburgh for the 
International Festival are invited to send a 
card to Miss Sadie Aitken, at The Gateway, 
41 Elm Row, Edinburgh 7, giving their name, 
home address, dates of residence and address 
in Edinburgh. If she gets sufficient replies 
Miss Aitken will arrange for members to meet 
at small social functions planned to fit in with 
their Festival attendances. 


Shakespeare in Southwark 


The Borough of Southwark’s annual 
Shakespeare Festival opened this year with 
Henry IV, Part 2, performed by the boys of 
Alleyn’s School. Ancient rivalries apart, one 
feels that Shakespeare would have approved 
this choice. 

The play was produced by Michael Croft, 
whose strength as a producer seems to lie in 
his ability to extract performances from 
schoolboys without losing spontaneity by over- 
drilling. All the members of the cast spoke 
Shakespeare’s language as though it were 
natural to them and with admirable clarity 
and enjoyment. 

This is not an easy play for schoolboys to 


undertake. One of the chief difficulties of 
course is Falstaff. However, Falstaffs would 
appear to be born rather than made and 


David Weston gave us a great deal of the part 
without an undue sense of strain. The broad 
humour was very well pointed and timed, and 
the pathos of the closing passages well caught. 
Amongst a more than adequate cast the most 
outstanding performance came from Kenneth 
Farrington, who doubled the parts of Poins 
and Westmoreland. 

Young people performing Shakespeare can 
bring to it a quality of excitement, enjoyment 
and freshness which is often lacking in the 
work of more mature actors and which, as in 
this case, makes it a rewarding experience. 

Donatp FirzJoHn 
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“Julius Caesar” in the Round 
An open stage, 40 feet across by 70 feet 
deep, with a vaulted roof soaring over it, was 
the immensely impressive setting for the 
Christ’s Hospital School production of Julius 
Caesar in March last. The opposing armies 
wound their way from the far distance, then 
glittered in the foreground. The Forum had 
a crowd of over seventy swirling and eddying, 
yet the tent scene achieved great intimacy. 
A memorable moment was when Cinna walked 
alone in a deserted space and_ suddenly 
sinister shadows were thrown crookedly from 
the corners as the murderers closed in. This 
admirable experimental production by Mr. 
Jessop-Dibley, with a young cast who made 
the characters stand out boldly, had a thrilling 


surge and sweep. Lyn OxENFORD 


At Bristol University 


In 1955 the Department of Drama of the 
University of Bristol invited applications for 
the newly-created Fellowship in Drama. This 
Fellowship was made available from funds 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation, 


which has been a very munificent patron of 


the Department from its inception. The 
Fellowship is tenable for a single academic 
year, with a stipend of £400, and is open to 
graduates of universities, preferably of some 
years’ standing. 

The intention of the Department of Drama 
in creating this Fellowship was to encourage 
a writer of promise, giving him the opportunity 
to devote a year to the development of his art 
in a congenial environment in which he would 
be able to experiment and to learn from seeing 
his work in rehearsal in close contact with his 
players and producer. Applicants were invited 
to submit evidence of their ability to write 
plays, and were required to give a brief outline 
of the programme of work proposed during 
their tenure of the Fellowship. 

The first Fellow to be elected is Mr. Derek 
Coltman, a graduate of Oxford in Modern 
Languages, who has already spent some time 
on post-graduate work in France. He has been 
able to attend any course in the department 
suitable to his purpose: facilities have also been 
given to him at the Old Vic Theatre School 


and he has been given the opportunity of 


observing methods of work at the Bristol 
Theatre Royal. 

Judging by the production of the first play 
written by Mr. Coltman as a Fellow, the 
Drama Department and the Consultative 
Committee on Drama of the University have 
every right to be satisfied both with the results 
of their policy and their choice of a first holder 
of the Fellowship in the year 1955-56. The 
play, entitled The Merger, was performed for 
the most part with pace and finish by second- 
year students of the Old Vic Theatre School 
in March. Miss Francesca Trantum and Mr. 
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Michael Ellison stood out from a cast which 
showed a good level of ability. Miss Trantum 
in particular displayed a maturity and 
technique in an exacting role which suggest 
that more will be heard of her when she has 
finished her studies. She played the part of 
Joan Falkner, whose husband, an American 
industrialist, has just died. The plot concerns 
mainly her struggle with her son Jed, played 
by Mr. Ellison, for the future of their family 
concern which he wishes to merge in a larger 
firm, while she naturally prefers independence. 
The play is in three acts, the first of which 
is marred by the fact that too much informa- 
tion is given verbally to the audience, who 
have some difficulty in keeping track of all 
that is going on; but the second act is superb 
theatre, full of pace and tension, leaving the 
spectator anxious to come to the climax in the 
third. This climax is worth waiting for: but 
after it the play tends to tail off in conversation 
which does not really lead anywhere. But 
despite such faults Mr. Coltman has shown 
that he can draw character, write fine, witty, 
fast-moving dialogue, and tell a story in terms 
of theatre. I shall not be surprised to find him 
one of our successful playwrights in the future. 


B. L. Joseru 


Ludlow Summer Festival 

A new Festival of Drama and Music, 
designed to become an annual event, is to be 
inaugurated this year at Ludlow, in Shrop- 
shire, following successful productions there of 
Comus in 1953 and Murder in the Cathedral in 
1955. Ludlow, a town of great visual beauty 
and historic interest and a natural holiday 
and tourist centre, will itself become the stage 
setting, so to speak, for two productions in 
that the two most striking buildings in the 
town will be used, this year and in future 
years, for the presentation of plays. 

This year, Marlowe’s Edward II, the first 
great English historical play, which is rarely 
seen in performance, will be presented in the 
inner courtyard of Ludlow Castle, with John 
Westbrook as Edward and a supporting cast 
consisting partly of amateurs drawn from 
Shropshire and adjacent counties and partly 
of professional actors. An Elizabethan-style 
stage is to be erected in the local town hall 
for use in case of rain. 

In the 14th/15th-century church, Sebastian 
Shaw will play the lead in the first English 
stage production (it was presented by the 
B.B.C. in March, 1955) of Dennis Arundell’s 
translation of Hugo von Hoffmannsthal’s 
Jedermann. This version of Everyman was 
written for Reinhardt’s production at Salzburg 
and its presentation will provide a rare chance 
to see the play since the author’s son, who 
now owns the copyright, has asked that this 
should be the only English production for the 
present. Music composed by Sibelius for a 
Finnish production of the play will be used. 








The Famous and Delightful Little 


ae e 
“O°” THEATRE 
at the foot of Kew Bridge, easily access- 
ible from anywhere in London and 
almost in sight of the Great West Road, 
CHISWICK, Roundabout. 
NOW OFFERS 
UNIQUE FACILITIES TO 
AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
AND MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
Public or Private Performances, Classes, 
Lectures, etc. Stage 22’ x 22’. Seats 500. 
Foyer, Lounges, Bars. 


LETTINGS by DAY, WEEK or SERIES 
SCENERY 


Supplied for Professionals or Amateurs 


SALE or HIRE 


Full sets or odd flats as required 
Phone or send details of your requirements 
or ask for fuller particulars 
Jack de Leon Ltd., ‘'Q” Theatre, Chiswick, W.4 

(CHIswick 2921) 











IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.1 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 











Edward II and Everyman will be directed by 
Eric Salmon and presented on alternate day 
throughout the Festival, which lasts fron 
July 9th to 21st. There are to be four matinée 
as well as evening performances, and the tw« 
late evening performances of each play will 
allow the use of full floodlight effects. 


Eric SALMON 


Australian University Drama 


Drama in Australian Universities follows 
the English rather than the American pattern 
It is not a subject in which an undergraduate 
can ‘major’; only once, and for one year 
only, has an Australian University had a 
Professor of Drama. The basic dramatic art of 
speech is recognised in syllabuses set for school 
examinations conducted by the University of 
Queensland; in the University of Western 
Australia dramatic activities are carried out 
under the aegis of the English Department; 
but in the main University theatre is in the 
hands of self-governing student societies, which 
meet once a year in an Inter-Varsity Drama 
Festival. 

The oldest amateur society in Australia is 
the Sydney University Dramatic Society which 
is now some seventy years of age. S.U.D.S. has 
of course had its ups and downs. A movement 
has been launched to bring together S.U.D.S. 
and other acting groups, college and faculty, 
under the title of University Productions and 
to provide a_ well-designed and equipped 
theatre for their performances. Another unify- 
ing element exists in the five-year-old Festival 
of International Drama, which for 1956 plans 
to put on plays in Latin, French, German, 
Chinese as well as English. Previously it has 
included Greek and Italian in its programme. 
This Sydney experiment in_ international 
theatre, we may record, ante-dates the notable 
venture under Unesco auspices carried out in 
Paris last year. 

Meibourne University among other distinc- 
tions has the credit of housing the first 
Australian professional repertory, which in its 
turn staged the premiére of Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll. The phenomenal success of 
this Australian play (it has already drawn full 
houses in Melbourne and Sydney, has been 
taken on a tour of country centres in N.S.W. 
and Queensland, and the Elizabethan Trust 
will present it throughout the Commonwealth) 
is a triumph for the Australian playwright. 

The University of Adelaide has its group 
of “University wits”, whose full-length plays 
in verse were staged a year ago. At Brisbane 
a production of Julius Caesar, to be performed 
in front of the main University building, is 
now in rehearsal. 

University Departments concerned with 
adult education are also fostering the dramatic 


arts. The Festival of Perth makes great use of 
g 


university resources. One of the staff members 
of the Sydney Department of Tutorial Studies, 
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‘onducting a class at a Summer School in 
Creative Writing, has carried out valuable 
experiments in group playmaking. Finally, the 
newly-chartered University of New England, 
the first Australian University to be established 
outside a capital city, has appointed a Drama 
Adviser for an experimental term to visit 
country centres in northern N.S.W., giving 
help and advice to amateur players. 


E. M. ‘TILDESLEY 


Torquay Open- Air Theatre 

The 1956 season of the Torquay Open-Air 
Theatre will open on July 16th. 

The first production (July 16th to 20th) will 
be A Hundred Years Old, by members of the 
B.B.C. staff. In the following week The 
Questors, Ealing, present She Stoops to Conquer 
and then the Society of Four, whose members 
are drawn from big London insurance com- 
panies, take the stage with The Marquise. 

In August Bank Holiday week it is hoped 
to have a Devonshire play, presented by a 
company from the district. The final week 
will have six performances of Viceroy Sarah, 
beginning on August 13th. Local players will 
provide the cast. 


Essex Adventure 

The Witham Dramatic Club, taking a bold 
stand in the teeth of some emphatic local 
opposition, has produced Tennessee Williams’s 
A Streetcar Named Desire. Their courage was 
justified by the performance, which was 
sincere, straightforward and at times deeply 
moving, the playwright’s more melodramatic 
moments being carried off with restraint and 


dignity so that a unity and authenticity of 
atmosphere with a discriminating sense of 


emphasis was achieved. The décor had the true 
professional touch, being emotionally sensitive 
and technically effective, with the gauze wall 
and street scene excellently contrived. It is 
good to see amateur players making a success 
of so adventurous an excursion into serious 
drama. 
Marjorie THOMPSON 


An Offer to B.D.L. Members 

The English Stage Company is running the 
most important new venture in our theatre 
a real repertory of five new plays at the Royal 
Court Theatre, Sloane Square, London, S.W.1. 
It wants the informed support of keen theatre- 
lovers and therefore offers to members of the 
League block bookings at reduced prices; a 
meal nearby at a reduced price; and an oppor- 
tunity to inspect on stage the unique method 
of setting in a permanent surround devised 
for the repertory by George Devine (its 
Artistic Director), together with the special 
lighting system newly installed. 

Those interested should write to Greville 
Poke, Esq. (a member of the League’s Coun- 
cil) at the theatre. 





“Mother Courage” 
by 


BERTOLT BRECHT 


The music by Paul Dessau from 
this widely discussed play is avail- 
able on a 7” 33-r.p.m. long-playing 
record at 21/- post free. Sung in 
French by Germaine Montero, 
the Star of the Théatre National 
Populaire production, it is avail- 
able only from 


WILLIAM LENNARD 
CONCERTS LIMITED 


157, Notting Hill Gate, 
London, W.I1 

















FOR 
SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS ON 


THE THEATRE 


INCLUDING PLAYS 
consult first 


ALEC CLUNES 


who has removed to more 


accessible premises at 


5 CECIL COURT 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
(Telephone: COVent Garden 0287) 























WITH Plays, ABOUT Plays and NOTHING BUT Plays 


NEW PLAYS QUARTERLY 


(Edited by John Bourne) 


The only journal in the world solely devoted 
to plays. Subscription £1 per annum—which 
includes a Supplement detailing all plays from 
all publishers, a free Play Lending Service and 
a regular Newsletter. 


New subscribers may begin with NPQ 33 
which includes five new one-act plays and a 
miniature pageant. 


From the same _ publisher — now ready 
FOR WOMEN ONLY 


A new collection of six one-act plays with 
all-women characters, together with two non- 
royalty playlets. 


BOOK 5/-. A single copy may be borrowed for 6d. 


HUGH QUEKETT LTD., 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
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LIGHTING THE AMATEUR STAGE 


By CHARLES THOMAS 


a speciality of their stage lighting, and I 

have, from time to time, seen productions 
which have been beautifully and imaginatively 
lit. Only a very few little theatres possess the 
equipment necessary to shew an audience all 
that a good producer sees in his mind, though 
there are many lighting enthusiasts who are 
capable of creating remarkably good effects 
with poor equipment, and I am grateful to 
these people for they prove that good lighting 
is not too much to ask of the amateur. 

But, for one light-conscious group, there are 
dozens which seem never to have given the 
matter any intelligent thought. Their stages 
are, for the most part, just areas of even, 
colourless light, as they used to be in the old 


Se of our amateur theatre groups make 


days of two-dimensional scenery consisting of 


wings and backcloth for all occasions. Now, 
since directional lighting has, in the best theatres, 
been the order of the day from the opening 
years of this century, it follows that the 
majority of our amateurs are fifty years behind 
the times. They still adopt a positively super- 
stitious attitude towards footlights, frequently 
relying on them to do most of the work with- 
out questioning the wisdom of having their 
main source of light on the ground. The fact 
that, in real life, whether indoors or outdoors, 
by day or by night, the light comes always 
from above never seems to occur to them. 
They continue conscientiously to iron out all 
shadows till the picture looks completely flat: 
faces, denuded of modelling, look like passport 
photographs, and if shadows are cast any- 
where, it is in the one place where they can 
never occur in nature—on the sky. Domestic 
interior scenes, which is to say nearly all the 
scenes in modern plays, suffer the worst treat- 
ment. If the scene takes place in the daytime, 
how often is the light outside the window 
bright enough to account for that within? 
If it takes place after dark, how often are we 
allowed to see the dark recesses and shadowy 
corners which give to real rooms the qualities 
of intimacy, warmth, and atmosphere? Only 
very rarely. 

What, then, is the cause of this apathy; 


this seeming unawareness of the power of 


light to help or harm a production? Why so 
little effort to play with light and shadow and 
colour and tone; to create with light a sym- 
pathetic accompaniment to the varying moods 
of the play? I think the answer lies in anall 
too ready acceptance of the antediluvian floats 
and battens commonly found in our halls. 
They are all right for a concert party. but we 
must not go on trying to make them do for 
the theatre. I realise that even home-made 
lanterns cannot be produced without money, 


5] 


but somehow the money must be found, and 
it is a fact that when a play is produced in a 
building where there are no floats or battens, 
so that some kind of lighting has to be devised 
and imported, we nearly always see something 
more interesting because the producer and his 
electrician have to think, and as they must 
think economically, they eliminate all that is 
irrelevant and concentrate only on what is 
essential to the play. 

When I was a child, and lived in the 
country, my brother and I devoted a great 
deal of our time to dramatic production. Our 
theatre was an old coach house at the head 
of a stable yard, flanked by stables and harness 
room. There were no longer any horses in the 
stables, so no vehicle encumbered the coach 
house which was ours to use as we liked. 

I remember that we staged, among many 
other things, an episode from Faust—I think 
it must have been Stephen Phillips’ version. 
I played Faust, and my elder brother played 
Mephistopheles: he was also the producer, and 
he was ten years old. Our lighting consisted 
of two or three candles cunningly placed and 
a couple of oil bicycle lamps. It was all con- 
centrated on a central area of no more than 
four square yards in which stood a small table 
with a chair above it. All the rest of the wide, 
deep, lofty coach house was in shadowy 
obscurity. 

We entered the dimly lighted area and 
spoke. 

“What will you?” said my brother. 
**That you give me back my youth” said I. 

(I was eight.) 

Then, after more dialogue, no less impres- 
sive, our big moment arrived. The Devil 
handed me the parchment on which I was to 
sign away my soul. On the table was an ink- 
pot, and a large quill pen. The ink-pot was a 
pewter mug at the bottom of which burned a 
nightlight, so that, when the Devil leaned over 
the table to present the document, his face was 
inexplicably illuminated from below. Securely 
bound to the shaft of the quill was one of 
those little fireworks which, when lighted, 
throw off a livid shower of stars. I made up 
my mind, seized the pen, and plunged it into 
the inkpot with results which must have 
astonished the most hardened audience. There 
was light enough now, and as my brother 
stood erect with arms upstretched, and fingers 
extended in triumph like Buchel’s portrait of 
Irving in the same role, his shadow must have 
been huge and menacing on the dim back 
wall of the old coach house. 

Here was Drama, and no mistake about it. 
Of course we overdid it, and I am not advo- 
cating quite such drastic treatment for modern 
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EVANS 


THE ARCHERS 
6m., 6f. E. J. Mason & G. Webb 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 
4m., 4f. Arnold Ridley 


CORINTH HOUSE 
Im., 6f. Pamela Hansford Johnson 


A CRADLE OF WILLOW 
7m., 3f. (4/6) Dorothy Wright 


CRANFORD 


2m., 9f. arr. Martyn Coleman 


DARK SUMMER 
Im., 4f. Wynyard Browne 


DEAR MURDERER 
5m., 3f. St. John L. Clowes 


DOCTOR MORELLE 
6m., 3f. Dudley and Watkyn 


FIT FOR HEROES 


4m., 3f. Brooke and Bannerman 


FOOL’S PARADISE 
| a Hugh Ross Williamson 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 


4m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 


JINNY MORGAN 
5m., 4f. Howard Spring 


MACADAM AND EVE 


3m., 3f. Roger Mac Dougall 
THE MAN IN GREY 
4m., 3f., Ijuv. Charles and Toy 





PLAYS | 


5m., 2f., Iboy Joan Morgan 


MURDER MISTAKEN 
2m., 4f. Janet Green 


THE NEST EGG 


5m., 3f. Brooke and Bannerman 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD 
4m., 5f. W. Somerset Maugham 


NORTHANGER ABBEY 
7m., 6f. (6/-) Thea Holme 


THE SAME SKY 
4m., 2f., 2 boys Yvonne Mitchell 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
6m., 5f. Hackforth Jones 


TOAD IN THE HOLE 
5m., 6f. Maurice McLoughlin 


TO DOROTHY, A SON 
3m., 3f. Roger Mac Dougall 


TREASURE ON PELICAN 
6m., 3f. J. B. Priestley 


WE MUST KILL TONI 
3m., 2f. Tan Stuart Black 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


6m., 7f. (or less) Terence Rattigan 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 
8m., 7f. adapted Paul Dehn 


WOMEN OF TWILIGHT 


11f. Sylvia Rayman 


Single copies 5/= except where otherwise stated. Postage 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, 


price 10s. 6d., 


available direct from the publishers on!y. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON __ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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sophisticated audiences; but I submit that we 
approached our play in the true spirit of the 
theatre, and I trust that the same sort of thing 
is still happening in many homes. If it isn’t, 
then Heaven help the adult theatre, for chil- 
dren have much to teach us in this particular 
art because we can never make good theatre 
if we have forgotten how to make believe. I 
have never yet met a good producer or actor 
who has not carried forward into his maturity 
a generous measure of that spirit which 
impelled him as a child to dress up and 
pretend. 

Our amateur Theatre is becoming drearily 
untheatrical. It is in danger of middle age. 
It is losing sight of adventure and romance. 





REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the {lays given their first production curing 
the second quarter of 1956, compiled from materi l 
nade avcilable by Spotlight Casting Directory. 


FARNHAM Repertory Company. The End of the 
Seahorse, by Sergio Pugliesi and Robert 
Rietty. 3 f., 2 m. 

GuttpForp Theatre Company. The Innocent 
Volcano, by Leo Lehman. 3 f., 3 m. Set: 
island in Philippines. 

LiveERPooL Repertory Company. Unfinished 
Portrait, by Madeline Davidson. 11 f., 4 m. 
Paris 1878 (Marie Bashkirtseff and Jules 
Bastien-Lepage). 

MarGaTE Theatre Royal. The Muck and the 
Golden Crown, by Richard Hamilton. 3 f., 
4 m. Prisoner of war on English farm. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TyNE Playhouse. A Police- 
man’s Lot, by Christopher Bond. 3 f., 5 m. 
Set: Police Sergeant’s house (next to Police 
Station). 

O._pHAM Repertory Theatre Club. The Wages 
of Eve, by Leonard Irwin. 4 f., 3 m. Set: 
Northern town. 

PETERBOROUGH Court Players. The Gold Ear- 
ring, by Naomi Waters. | f., 7 m. Thriller 
set in luxury hotel. Ours is a Nice House, by 
John Clevedon. 3 f., 7 m., 1 interior set. 


RicHMOND Repertory Company. Coroner’s 
Verdict, by Derek Twist. 3 f., 6 m. The 
Galleon in the Garden, by Roy Plomley. 3 f., 
5 m. The System, by Muriel Alexander. 
3 f., 6 m. 

SaissurY Arts Theatre. The Lovebird, by Basil 
Thomas. 5 f., 5 m. Comedy. The Spring 
Pattern, by Margaret Luce. 9 f., 8 m. 


Watrorp Palace Theatre. Talk of the Town 
Hall, by Barbara Smith and Hans Keuls. 
4 f.,5 m. Farce. 


Winpsor Repertory Company. Flash in the Pan, 
by John Hastings Turner. 5 f., 5 m. 

WortuHinc Theatre Company. The Long Echo, 
by Lesley Storm. 4 f., 2 m. Treble Key, by 

Mary Hayley-Bell. 5 f., 3 m. 














Before you decide on your next play, 
HAVE YOU READ 
FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will I do?” 


Hilarious 3-Act Comedy of the Amateur 
and Professional Stage. | set, 4 m., 4 f. 


“‘Never have | paid royalties with greater 
pleasure.”"—Harris Green, Liverpool P.O. 
Stock Exchange Players. 


NOW IT’S YOUR TURN 





If your next production is to be a 3-Act 
Thriller— 


BE SURE YOU READ 


“Full Circle” 


by FRANK RENNIE 
| set, 4m., 4 f. 


Available after its successful run starring 
VALENTINE DYALL 





FRANK RENNIE’S 
NEW FARCICAL COMEDY 


“Fiddlers 
Three” 


Just released for Amateur presentation 
2 sets, 4m., 4f. 


‘An amusing farce which is likely to have 
a strong appeal.’”’—The Stage. 








ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 


VINCENT SHAW 


MAGNET HOUSE, 21 DENMAN ST., 
LONDON, W.!  GERrard 1135 


Reading Copy of any of the above plays 
sent on 14-day loan on the receipt of 
10d. postage 














NOW RELEASED 


“STRICTLY BUSINESS” 


a new Comedy-Farce by Rosemary West, edited by Wilfred Massey. 
3 men, 5 women (and 2 extras, m. or w.). 3 Acts. Single set. 4/- net. 


PLAYS by WILFRED MASSEY. 3 Acts. Single sets. 
Over 20,000 perfs. in Brit. Isles, Australia, U.S.A. and Continent :— 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.”’ 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS.” 
“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” 

“THE FEMININE TOUCH.”’ 
“LEAP IN THE DARK.” 
“THE YOUNGER END.” 


“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS.”’ 
FEE : On sliding-scale, from £1 : 1 :0 to £4:4:0. 


BOOKS : Complete Acting Editions, with Author’s Production Notes, 
3/6 (postage 4d. extra), or 3 titles on reading-loan for 74d. stamps. 


sweated, 


Massey 


Beaconsfield. (Bucks) 





Men. Women. 
Comedy-Mystery. 
Comedy-Farce. 
Comedy-Mystery. 
Comedy. 
Comedy-Mystery. 
Comedy. 
Comedy-Mystery. 
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LEONARD’S PLAYS 


One-Act All-Women 
COUNTER ATTRACTION 
(6 f.) by Anne Whitfield 


Third in Beckenham Festival, March 1956. 
“A real play.” 


*FOR LOVE OF A HOUSE 
(4 f.) by Marjorie Gray 
*To be published in America and Canada 
NURSED GRIEVANCE 
(6 f.) by A. J. Bradbury 
One-Act Mixed 
THE WEDDING FEAST 
(4 m., 4f.) by Eardley Wedlake 
INTERRUPTION 
(3 m., 3 f.) by Reginald Ridge 
Three-Act 
A RUN FOR HIS MONEY 
(4 m., 5 f.) by John Winchester 
“An hilarious comedy” 
Reading Scripts: One-Acts, 6d. per play 
Three-Acts 9d. per play. 


Free Catalogue (a) mixed, (b) all-women, 


from: 
LE/DL, 123 Heythorp Street, 
Southfields, S.W.18 
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You must read each month 


AMATEUR STAGE! 


June issue contains: 
Full report on B.D.L. Conference 
Hugh Miller on 
‘Speech and the Amateur”’ 
Robert G. Newton on 
‘TV is not a Menace”’ 


July will include: 


Shaw Centenary Features 
Report of B.D.L. Theatre Week 
Survey of New Play Releases 


and all the usual features: News and Views of 
the Amateur Theatre; practical articles on all 
aspects of stagecraft; New Play and Book 
Reviews; London Theatre survey; Diary of 
Forthcoming Productions; “The Play Pro- 


| duced,” etc. 





Price 1s. 3d. monthly from your newsagent 
Annual subscription 15s. Reduced rates for 
bulk orders. Send 3d. for specimen copy 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 
57 Church Hill, London, N.21 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 





HESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/- yard, suitable for 
flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 


whe 





NE EWBATTLE ABBEY COLLEGE, Dalkeith, Mid- 
lothian. The Actor and Producer, 29th July to llth 
August. Director: Callum Mill. Details from the Warden. 





"TYPING of any kind carefully executed. Playscripts a 
speciaiity. Moderate terms. Box No. 517. 





DRAMA. Some back eo" still available with articles 

by G. B. Shaw, T. S. Eliot, Gilbert Murray, Peter 
Brook, Wynyard Brown, Eric Crozier, Robert Speaight, 
Bernard Miles, G. B. Stern, etc., etc. Price 1/8 post paid. 
Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


STAGE CURTAINS 


at reasonable hiring fees. 22 Orford Road, London, E.17. 
Telephone: Coppermill 1598. 














COSTUMES 
15/- a week 


e 10 DIAL LANE 
oan. DOWNEND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 52656 








*“DEANE’S’” 
SELECTIVE APPROVAL 


Please state your requirements as to 
type of Play, Cast, etc., and we will as 
far as possible send plays to suit you. 
Selection limited to six different plays. 


ALTERNATIVELY... 


Name any six of our plays you 
require and we will send them 
to you on approval. 





NEW PLAYS 
Synoptical List sent free on application. 





Hl. F. W. Deane & Sons Ltd 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: MUSeum 3183, LANgham 7111 








Paying Guests 
A Play in Three Acts 


By H. G. MACLAURIN 
(5 Men, 7 Women, | Set) 


“PAYING GUESTS” has become an established 
success. After the premiére for six nights and 
one matinée by the Gainsborough Repertory 
Company, it has been produced by 20 Amateur 
Dramatic Societies, and 350 copies have been 
sold. Most of the Societies who have produced 
it are Church Amateur Dramatic Societies. It is 
a clean and wholesome play, with a gripping 
story, of topical interest, 12 true-to-life good 
acting parts, abundance of comedy, and ample 
scope for the producer. Moreover, it is easy to 
produce, and the characters are so human that a 
newly-formed society could make a big success 
of it. It has not let a single society down. 


Copies on Approval 


Apply the Secretary: 


YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, 











N. J. FISHLOCK’S 
NEW PLAY 


DARK COTTAGE 


(One set; 5 f., 3 m.) 


goes from success to success, having 
already been produced all over the 
British Isles, including Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Brighton, Liverpool, Norwich, Reading, 
Rochdale, and S.W. London. 

PRESS COMMENTS: “. . meticulously 
planned, faultlessly constructed - « « well- 
defined, believable characters . .. a potency and 
gleam of speech; no snip-snap writing here .. . 
the whole plot has an intriguing complexity 
. . . excellent curtains . . . an extremely stage- 
able play, which deserves to be widely 
performed.” 

For reading script on loan 
send 6d. stamps to:— 


N. J. FISHLOCK 


86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 
(UPLands 8508) 
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ROMANTIC LIGHT COMEDIES BY 


ALFRED DE MUSSET 


THE ABSENT-MINDED LOVER 
(On ne Saurait Penser a Tout) 
3m. 2f. 1 set 
2/— post free; set of 8, 13/6 post free 
THE PURSE 


(Un Caprice) | 
Im. 2f., Im. or f. 1 set 
2/- post free; set of 7, 12/— post free 


Long unobtainable, 
now newly translated by A. A. Dent 


116 Hadley Road, BARNET, HERTS | 


Pretty costume period (Louis-Philippe) 








CHALLENGING 


ONE-ACT 
PLAY 






Lep 


By THE 







3w. 2m. 
SCRIPTS 
ON LOAN 


Bearp 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 
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Voice and Speech 
in the Theatre 


By J. Clifford Turner. 
2nd Edition. 20s. net. 


“Mr. Turner’s aim has been to 
provide a much-needed, up-to-date, 
and practical book for students. 
Undoubtedly, the full attainment of 
his aim reveals him as a clear thinker 
who communicates expert knowledge 
with both clarity and conviction.” 
—Extract from the Foreword 

by Peggy Ashcroft. 


Pitman 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











BIND YOUR COPIES 


The many readers of DRAMA who pre- 
serve their copies will be interested to 
know that we can now supply a self- 
binding device (Easibind) made to hold 
twelve copies. The binders, which are 
strongly made and attractively bound 
in green, with the title DRAMA in gold 
on the spine, cost 10s. 6d. (or $1°50) 
each including postage. They are simple 
to use, and copies can be inserted or 
extracted at will. 


Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 














Ready Shortly 


AN ITALIAN 
STRAW HAT 


Comedy 
by EUGENE LABICHE 
and MARC MICHEL 


Translated by Thomas Walton 


Produced by the Bristol Old Vic 


Contains many small character 
parts 
Suitable for Schools and Clubs 


Cloth 7s. 10d. 
Paper 5s. 4d. post paid 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 











HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 

Principal: Miss E. R. Lipwett 


The Annual Scholarships will be awarded 
for Drama, Ballet, and Music. Auditions 
held from May 7th to I 1th. Candidates must 
be 10 and under 14 years by May Ist, 1956. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound Classical 


education with full comprehensive training in the 
Artistic Subjects. Full details from the Secretary. 
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WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS OF Music, 
ArT AND DRAMA 


A two-year course of initial training for intending 
teachers (men) who wish to make their particular 


contribution to a school through the teaching of 


Drama will be held at Bretton Hall commencing in 
September 1956. Students will be prepared for work 
in secondary schools and will include in the course 
as principal studies English, Drama and Movement 
Education. All students will also be expected to take 
part in the general training in the Arts provided by 
the College. 
Further particulars can be obtained from: 
The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Wakefield. 











Pitlochry Festival Theatre 


1956 ——_—__——_ 
Pitlochry y Fextbval Society Ltd. presents 
SIXTH FESTIVAL SEASON 

28th APRIL—29th SEPTEMBER 
She Stoops to Conquer See How They Run 

(Oliver Goldsmith) (Philip King) 

Bird in Hand 

(John Drinkwater) 
The Open Misalliance 
(Alexander B, Paterson) 





(Bernard Shaw) 
Ebb Tide 
(Donald Pleasence, based on R. L. Stevenson's novel) 
Concerts - Art Exhibitions - Restaurant 


Send 5d. in stamps for Complete Brochure 
“SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS” 








THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


MICHAEL MACOWAN 


TWO-YEAR ACTING COURSE 
COMMENCING IN SEPTEMBER EACH YEAR 


The course is founded upon practical experience of the demands made upon the actor by 
the theatre of to-day, and is planned as an integrated pattern of training for the develop- 
ment of the students’ highest potentialities, both as actors and individuals. To permit the 
high degree of individual attention which this demands the total number of students is 


PRINCIPAL : 


limited to sixty. 


AUDITIONS FOR 1956 WILL BE HELD IN JULY AND AUGUST 
MEN WHO HAVE COMPLETED NATIONAL SERVICE MAY BE CONSIDERED 
FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


For Prospectus giving full details of Curriculum and Teaching Methods, apply to: 
THE SECRETARY, TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 
FREmantle 9883 











The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.! (London) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.L, R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil wow D.B.E., HON. LL.D.; Flora Robson, 
C.B.E.; Claire Luce; D. G. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Srenieg Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 


. Hall, M.A., D.LITT. 











RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE with special emphasis 
on the training of PRESENTERS FOR COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 60 Provincial centres) 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


Training Department 


Applications for admission are invited 
from Qualified Teachers and from Two- 
Year Training College students in their 
final year of training who wish to take a 
Supplementary (Third Year) course in 
Speech and Drama beginning in Sep- 
tember 1956. The work of the course, 
which includes literary study, acting, 
speech, movement and stagecraft, is 
closely correlated with experimental 
teaching in schools. 


For further particulars and applica- 
tion forms write to— 


THE WARDEN, GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, 
NEW GROSS, LONDON, S.E.14 


OXFORD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Comprehensive stage training 


@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


A strictly limited number of students 
ensures individual attention. Excellent 
acting opportunities in addition to the 
School activities. 

In 1955-56 students have been engaged for: 
‘**Waltz of the Toreadors,” Arts and 
Criterion Theatres 
“Peter Pan,” Scala Theatre and Tour 
“Threepenny Opera,” Royal Court and 
Aldwych Theatres 
“*New Faces” Revue, Broadway, New York 
. Bown Adams Theatre, New York 
“Listen to the Wind,” Arts Theatre 
and Oxford Playhouse Productions 
Repertory Companies at Oxford, Leeds, Oldham, 
Guildford, Dundee, Blackburn and Guernsey 
Regents Park Open Air Theatre 
Watergate Revue 
Oxford University Productions 
B.B.C. T.V. Films 
etc., etc. 


For full particulars apply: 
Secretary, 28 Wellington Square 
Oxford Tel.: 57085 














The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education as an 
Efficient Training College) 


Church Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15 
Telephone: EDGbaston 3424 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN 

Senior Tutor and Lecturer: IRENE MAWER 


1. Full-time Training Courses for the Teaching 
of Speech and Drama and for the Stage. 

2. Part-time Adult Evening Courses in all 
subjects. 

3. Public Speaking Courses. 

Training includes private tuition, classes and 

lectures in Voice Production, Effective Speech, 

Public Speaking, Remedial Speech, Theory and 

Psychology of Teaching, Acting and Theatre 

Technique, Dramatic Rehearsal, Improvisation, 


Mime, Creative Drama, Theory and Practice of 


Play Production, Period Movement and Historical 
Deportment, Verse and Choral Speaking, Micro- 
phone Technique, English Literature, History of 
Drama and the Theatre. 


Students coached for L.R.A.M. and all Diploma 
Examinations. 


Additional activities: The Apex Theatre Club, 

Apex Children’s Theatre, Apex Choral Speaking 

Group, Travelling Theatre Group, Lecture- 

Recitals, Vacation Courses, and Demonstration 

Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 

Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc, by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 

QUEEN MOTHER. 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 


Principal: 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), HonsR.A.M., F.R.C.M 


Warden: 

MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 

Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama), 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, Drama, 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 
Stage-lighting;  Story-telling; Verse-speaking ; 
Voice-production; Written English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 

L.R.A.M. Diploma 

Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from H. STANLEY CREBER, 

Secretary. 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC | CENTRAL SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART | 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


Patron: 

Her Majesty Queen EuizaBetH THe QueEN MoTHER ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 

Principa! : S.W.7 
Henry HAveRGAL Director: ae 

M.A. a go (Edin.) COLIN CHANDLER Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
on. R.A.M. 

Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 

The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, | President: 


Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 

Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencirg, Dancing, Principal: 

Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management 

Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. : GWYNNETH THURBURN O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T. 
The University of Glasgow provides a special course for -_-_- 

students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 

Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and | (1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 


Theatrical Representation. sea 
The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 


Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under ——— 4 ys bv eyed = Prag moe 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory g : . 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for (b) One year Course for Qualified 
the following awards: -- Teachers. 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART er 

DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA (2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 

CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES (3) Course of Training for the Stage: 

(awarded by the University) (a) Acting; 


The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 

————— (b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, . 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. Prospectus from the Registrar 




















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
pieced mien oo | OL MUSIC and DRAMA 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Concentration on the Practical side of the Theatre. | 
All students perform to an audience with make-up | | 
and appropriate costume from their first term. |] | 

| 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
AMHERST WEBBER SCHOLARSHIP 








| VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 


EDRIC CUNDELL, c.B.£., HON, R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


| Competitions for Scholarships, some of 


which will include maintenance allowances, 
for Men, Available September will be held in London during June or July 
(Auditions July) in the following subjects :— 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED Singing Violin 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. Pianoforte Drama 


General Musical Subjects 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


The closing date for applications is June 16th, and 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, $.W.7 regress will be required to enter the School 


Full details can be obtained from 
(FREmantle 2958) the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE , 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) , 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


weg ; Three-Year Diploma 
Course 


for 
Teaching or Stage 
. 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 
A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 





Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT aa 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 




















LEATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, SURREY 
AND THEATRE CLUB, LONDON, W.I 





Summer Drama Schools 


JULY TO SEPTEMBER 
6, 9 OR 14 DAYS (DAY OR EVENING) 
Director: MARIAN NAYLOR 


Fees £4/4/- to £7/7/- Hostel accommodation available 


Stimulating and interesting Courses in 
ACTING TECHNIQUE, STAGE MOVEMENT, SPEECH, 
IMPROVISATION, MAKE-UP, ETC. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
Opportunities for Beginners and Experienced Students 


Syllabuses from Registrar:- 
Mrs. P. Medd, ‘‘Heathdene,’’ Otford, Kent 
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Drama with a difference 
THE 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


is holding its annual nine-day 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 
at 
KING ALFRED’S COLLEGE 
WINCHESTER 
Monday, August 13th, to 
Wednesday, August 22nd, 1956 
This School combines a Hampshire holiday in 
a happy atmosphere with rehearsals, lectures 
and practical classes under professional tutors, 


designed to meet the needs of beginners as well 
as more experienced students. 





Full details of the School and the Society 
are obtainable from: 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Ave., 
London, W.C.2 


NORTH RIDING EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


* 


NORTH RIDING 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 


Aut, Drama, Music 


1ith— 23rd August, 1956 
at 


The North Riding Training College 
Scarborough 


Inclusive fee ten guineas 


For further information apply to:— 
The Secretary for Education, County 
Hall, Northallerton 











BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, 1 
Telephone: MID 3300 


Patrons: 

Lorp BENNETT OF EDGBASTON and Lapy BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Sm Lewis Casson, M.c., and 
Dame SyBIL THORNDIKE, LL.D. 

Mrs. Meivyn Doug as (U.s.A.) 

Smr BarRRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dosson, Emixe LitTLer 

YLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 
Derek SALBERG Pau. SCOFIELD 
Basi. THOMAS ARTHUR WHATMORE 


This year, students have been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre; Alexandra 
Theatre, Birmingham; Scottish Arts Theatre; 
Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; Arena Theatre; 
Repertory Theatres at Sheffield, Colchester, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, 
Morecambe, Perth. 
Television, Radio, Films, I.T.V. 


Students are also “on call’ to many Midland 
eatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 








Summer Vacation Course 
MIME 
under the direction of 


IRENE MAWER 


at 


WHITFORD HALL 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 


August 13th to August 17th 
1956 


Residence optional. 


All aspects of Mime in Education and 
the Theatre —- Music and Movement — 
Demonstration classes in Mime for 
children — Special terms for organised 
groups for the full course or single 
days. Particulars and Registration: 
The Vacation Course Secretary, Miss 
Irene Mawer, 13 Church Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 15. Phone EDG. 1973. 




















FURSE 


for a 


Comprehensive 


STAGE SERVICE 


comprising supply of the following, with installation where 





required:— 
@ Stage Lighting Equipment 
@ Curtain Tracks 
@ Border Barrels 
@ Raising and Lowering Gear 
@ Dimmer Switchboards (fixed and portable) 
@ Tubular Stage Structures 
@ Stage Curtains 
@ Colour Medium 


We are actual manufacturers, and advice by expert Lighting 
Engineers is freely available. 


Illustrated Literature gladly sent on request 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON 9% CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1I and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 











